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History Speaks for Religion 
Ain AMBROSE W. VERNON 


FIND the incontrovertible fact that nearly all of the outstanding figures in human 
history are religious figures. 


The history of modern Europe is built on the ashes of the bonfire Luther kindled 
with the bull of the Pope. This bonfire, too, got its flame from the light that over- 
whelmed Paul on his journey to Damascus, though the fuse it touched went under- 


_-ground for a thousand years. ¢ 


Of the three men who together pulled the pillars from under the Catholic French 
Monster of the eighteenth century and started a new movement in human affairs, 
two were religious men. Voltaire died “adoring God, loving his friends, not hating 
his enemies, and detesting superstition,” after a long exile and a last dazzling triumph. 
Rousseau died in obscurity,-but left four great books in which religious fervor gave 


_ carrying power to his conception of the godlikeness of man. If we follow the tide 


of history to England, how A Becket, Woolsey, Thomas More, Thomas Cromwell, John 
Knox, Oliver Cromwell, John Milton, Pym, George Fox, Gladstone, and the greatest 
of English poets, Browning, Tennyson, Wordsworth, and Matthew Arnold all attain 
their stature by the might with which they reached toward heaven! 


‘And in America, is it much different? Do not Columbus, Winthrop, Increase 
and Cotton Mather, Roger Williams, William Penn, Samuel Adams, George Wash- 
ington, Thomas Jefferson, John Brown, Abraham Lincoln, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Walt Whitman, Grover Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson—do not 
all our greatest names gain in most cases their dominant motive from religion, and in 


_ the rest is there not a sincere reverence for God, liberty, and honor? There can be 


no doubt that the men who outrank their fellow men do so not because they have 
thrown off religion—which common men believe—but rather because they have 


_ thrown themselves more mightily and with greater powers into it... . 
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BOSTON, MAY 28, 1925 


A Significant Departure 


"HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the American 

Unitarian Association will meet in Cleveland 
in October, at the time of the General Conference. 
This marks a change after one hundred years in 
the church. The meetings have always been held 
in Boston. It is contemplated that the Board 
will go regularly to various cities, at least two or 
three times in the year. 
of inestimable importance. Go to the country! 
We must get the notion rooted in people’s heads 
that this institution is as much at home in Chi- 
cago as in Boston, in San Francisco as in New 
York. Such a state of mind is working out per- 
ceptibly, and THE REGISTER is glad to take account 
of it and to urge it onward. When people in the 
other great communions think of their habitat as 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Methodists, or Con- 
gregationalists, they do not think of any one place 
as Mecca. Their churches belong to the whole 
country, which is their home; and all of their ad- 
ministrative policy is fashioned and executed ac- 
cordingly. 

An Artificial Notion 


Tim THE MAN who argued long—and to us 
painfully—that Jesus did have a social gospel, 
and that he did deal definitely with specific social 
problems all through his public career, we wish to 
reply that we were never in any doubt of it. He 
rarely dealt with any other problems. What we 
object to is the artificial notion of a “social gospel” 
and a “social Christianity.” 

The social gospel? It would be equally banal 
to say “the loving mother.” The whole gospel is 
social, because life is social. That other phrase of 
the idealistic rhetoricians, namely, “social service,” 
is also overdone. Such terms, ont of due propor- 
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Here is a strategic gain 


tion, are responsible for most of the dullness of 
many good people; they get into a class, they wear 
a label, they sink into the pious jargon of their 
little cults, they register uselessness. 


Service for our fellows is the fruit of religion. ; 


And the best service keeps itself perfectly human, 
neighborly, and unprofessionalized. It knows 
neither case nor clinic as pre-eminent in its treat- 


ment of personality, which it treats as the highest. — 


sanctity. What we are saying is exactly what 
Jesus went about doing. Not once will a classified 
utterance in the whole ministry of Jesus be found. 
You never see a sign of a departmental religion in 
him. 

All the books on “social religion” will one day 
be burned. We shall return to the simplicity, the 
actuality, the humanity of life as we ordinary 
mortals live it, and not as the scribes of a factitious 
distinction that has no foundation in experience. 
For the plain fact is that every human being lives 
in relation to his fellows,—from the babe in the 
mother’s arms to the President serving all the citi- 
zens. All that is, is naturally social. Let us be 
natural about it. 

We know the arguments for emphasizing the 
fact that religion is more than personal, that is, 
individual. They are good arguments. And it 
has been worth the cost to show that the gospel is 
social. But the time has come to shed the verbal 
trappings, and get down to the unaffected and 
genuine words that accord with the facts, the hopes, 
and the ministries of plain, everyday life. 


Praising the “Chapel” 


AR AND WIDE has the news of the Chapel of 

Unitarian Eminence gone. The daily press 
all over the country has published the principal 
facts about it; and the church papers are begin- 
ning to bring the returns. We find the Christian 
Advocate, in New York, devoting a generous and 
lengthy editorial to the idea. The Editor, Dr. 
James R. Joy, says, “Even though we accept the 
statement of the Editor of THe Rxeister that the 
‘chapel’ is not published with ‘a flourish of author- 
ity,’ he must let an admiring Methodist say that 
he has done us all a service.” He continues, “Will 
not some one-go farther and inform us, not how 
many names might be listed in a ‘Chapel of Metho- 
dist Eminence,’ but how many in the grand list 
of Americans who have rendered the most conspic- 
uous service in the past quarter-century, as in- 
dicated by their inclusion in this important refer- 
ence volume [“Who’s Who”], were members and 
adherents of any church?” 

A most admirable suggestion! Dr. Joy’s judgment 
and ours in this matter are one; namely, that the 
membership of the churches has furnished and is 
furnishing the leadership of America. In our 
opinion, there is no soundness nor power in any 
person whose spiritual life is undisciplined; and 
the discipline comes from the church. Show us 


‘a man who is of the third generation of religious 


negligence, and we will show you a man who is of 
very little worth. The stuff is not in him. He is 


~ probably worthless. If this word is forbidding, 


ry | 


Dihe: fact it describes is even more so. 
"magnanimous of our churchly neighbor to praise 
Unitarians as those who rank very high in dis- 


the Unitarian Church, we are very grateful. 


And it is 


tinction. “The Hall of Fame,” says the Advocate, 
“is almost a Hall of Famous Unitarians.’”’ The 
proportion of Unitarian ministers’ sons who gain 
distinction, it is also said, is larger than that of 
any other denomination. 

But does Dr. Joy quite understand what man- 
ner of people we are, all in all? For example, he 


says the Editor of THr Ruaistmr, “that irrepress- 


ible denominationalist, we are fain to think would 
find a much more congenial field for his talent in 
Methodism than in the cool and rarefied atmos- 
phere where he now draws breath.” Well, we ap- 
preciate the compliment, for we have an ardent 
feeling for Methodism ; and if it be true that there 
is sign of denominational zeal in our labors for 
Cer- 
tainly we are having the most satisfactory time 
of our life in this office. The fact is, the atmos- 
phere is full of oxygen, invigorating and salubri- 
ous, and Unitarian people are not hypercultivated, 
but in the best sense regular, ordinary human be- 
ings. Most of them want a religion of common- 
sense, reasonableness, good works, and best of all, 
profound, genuine spirituality ! What makes us 
seem peculiar sometimes is that we are quite 
normal, 


Work Without Fretting 


QUIET SOUL, going about his many duties 
with a sureness that was not so much in his 
speech as in his spirit, President Samuel Valentine 
Cole, president of Wheaton College, has. made the 
transit to the place of immortality. He was a poet 
of real skill, and among his verses there is the well- 
remembered piece, “In Silence.” It is a plea, high 
and far from that of a stoic, for one to go about 
his work without fretting because praise is not 
forthcoming at every turn. ‘Two stanzas have a 
memorable quality: — 
I hear the traffic in the street, 
But not the white worlds o’er the town; 


I heard the gun at sunset roar, 
I did not hear the sun go down. 


Are work and workman greater when 
The trumpet blows their fame abroad? 
_Nowhere on earth is found the man 
Who works as silently as God. 


Senator Borah’s Inconsistency 


N HIS LAYMEN’S LEAGUE SPEECH, in Cen- 

tenary week, Senator William E. Borah was so 
consistently wrong in his facts and opinions that 
the whole country (which read his words the next 
day) was pushed a little nearer to the adhesion 
of the United States to the World Court. He made 
friends for the cause. His hearers were against him 
by a great majority ; and even those who had always 
given him credit for sincerity were surprised at 
the weakness of his reasoning, and the inconsist- 
cy of his position; as, for example, when one 
t he spoke vehemently against “compulsory 
ion,” and the next moment declared, “I 
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would give every nation, large or small, the right 
to go into court and issue a process against 
any nation which is doing it an injustice.” To 
issue a process, one may say, is in effect a very 
compulsory form of arbitration. Is it not true 


that Senator Borah is a high-minded inland- 
minded American? 


Are We SectarianP 


WO HOT WORDS: “Bolshevik” and “secta- 

rian.” They have different friends. The re- 
actionary uses the former in the affairs of state 
against dissenters. The radical uses the latter in 
the affairs of the church against conformers. He 
says any religious person who belongs to a church 
is a victim of sectarianism. It does not matter 
what church. It is true even of the free churches 
which use the name Unitarian. Thus Unity speaks: 
As with other liberal groups, it says, so with Uni- 
tarians, sectarianism has triumphed. They are in- 
terested in sectarian works, their concern is with 
sectarian ambitions. They are respectable and con- 
ventional, like all the other sects. With eloquent 
and characteristic omission of any specifications 
of the works and plans of this sectarianism, the 
doughty editor sees all of us interned inside the 
demned picketed walls of a sect. 

Now there is truth here. We do have ideas, a 
great body of them, which are held by a very small 
band of people, though they are very influential 
and respected people. We proclaim these ideas, 
we build societies around them, and gather great 
funds for their propagation. We have all the in- 
stitutional characteristics of any other religious 
body; and a considerably better organization than 
Unity’s darling, the Community Church, for ex- 
ample. But that is young, and it is already in the 
way of being very like a sect. In fine, we free 
church people would acknowledge candidly we are 
a sect in this sense: We cherish convictions and 
have ambitions which are different from those of 
other religious bodies, also fairly to be called sects. 
We are perforce cut off from other churches. 

But our supra-sectarian reason for being is still 
stoutly maintained. Our organization, for example, 
believes in absolute freedom from authority, in 
the sanctity of complete independence of opinion, 
in the supreme law of service, in the scientific and 
historic method of religious nurture, in the per- 
fectibility of humanity, in the sovereign and in- 
violable character of goodness, beauty, and truth, 
whether stated in practical, philosophic, or the- 
ological terms! Is that narrow, exclusive? And 
because there are many churches which are founded 
—ghall we say sected?—on unreal and absurd a 
priori assumptions, we and they can do no mighty 
works together.. We have good will for them, re- 
spect them, and think they are wrong. They pass 
by. on the “other side, suspecting us. In this re- 
spect we are a very small sect; but we like to be- 
lieve it is a very great and powerful one. We 
assume, then, the scornful name, sectarian. We 
feel about it as many a man of vision does when 
the stupid world calls him a bolshevik. 


~The ‘Red’ Menace Alarms France 


She sees now hy the Balkans got exetred 


DuBROVNIK (RaGusA), April 29. 


T IS APPARENT that the Reds, or 

Communists, are destined to trouble 
Europe more extensively than has ap- 
peared likely in the past. When the Com- 
munists began to trouble Bulgaria, viv- 
torious Europe, with its unlimited military 
resources, showed a disposition to regard 
upheavals in that country as a local dis- 
turbance, having nothing to do with the 
general state of Europe. Bulgarian 
troubles, developing after ample warning 
without results, were regarded as purely 
local, having no bearing upon affairs out- 
side of Bulgaria. 

On April 24, Communist troubles and 
Communist violence, whether inspired 
from Moscow or not, broke out in the 
French capital. To the inflamed comment 
of the French press, Sofia’s comment was 
“TI told you so.” The incident was a 
dramatie one. Nationalists were the vic- 
tims. An organization known as the 
“Jeunesse Patriote”’ got into a discussion 
with Communists in the Montmartre. The 
Communists, as in Bulgaria, appear to 
have been well armed, because the discus- 
sion developed into armed action on the 
part of the Reds. Three of the Jeunesse 
Patriote fell dead, and seventeen more 
were injured. The discussion had. arisen 
over the candidature of M. Sabattier, a 
member of the opposition, for the Paris 
municipal council. 


THE VIOLENCE in Montmartre found 
a ready echo in the Chamber of Deputies, 
where the Communists were threatened 
with quick reprisals. M. Taittinger, edi- 
tor of Liberté, had been speaking in Mont- 
martre when three young Nationalists were 
killed and seventeen other youths had 
been wounded. 

M. Taittinger, of course, retired from 
‘the meeting upon the arrival of Premier 
Painlevé, accompanied by M. Morain, pre- 
‘fect of police, and M. Schrameck, minister 
of the interior. The Nationalist editor, 
however, took up the cudgels in the 
Chamber of Deputies, of tice he is a 
member. 

Police investigation after ‘the cathedral 
explosion in Sofia showed plainly that 
-Moscow had a hand in the Communist 
outrage in the Bulgarian capital. Police 
investigation in Paris after the killings 
showed equally plainly that French Com- 
munists had been in the pay of the Third 
Internationale. When the Bulgarian parlia- 
ment, however, struck back at Moscow by 
excluding the Communist and allied 
Agrarian members from the parliament or 
‘Sobranie, censorious remarks were made 
in the French Chamber of Deputies con- 
cerning the intolerant attitude of the Bul- 
garian majority toward the minorities. 

When France was struck by the same 
Communists, however, the Chamber, al- 
most before the smoke of the fusillade had 
cleared, passed a resolution ‘denouncing 
with indignation the criminal acts which 
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have steeped Paris in blood, addressing a 
respectful and deeply-felt salutation to 
the victims and their families, and ex- 
pressing confidence in the government’s 
ability to prevent violence and to insure 
order and the security of all citizens.” 
At the same session, M. Taittinger, 
after denouncing Communist violence, in- 
formed the Communists that any repeti- 


tion of the outrage upon the Nationalists. 
= — . anew light. Roumania and Bulgaria haye 


Keystone Photograph 


A GREAT AMERICAN MINISTER 


Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, distinguished 
Presbyterian, who has just passed his 


eighty-third birthday, was hailed with 
great affection in memory of his glorious 
pastorate in New York from 1880 to 
1918, at the old Madison Square Church, 
from which pulpit his overwhelming 
messages of God thundered against the 
evils of the city in the fashion and 
power of his prototype, John Calvin, 
whose thorough theological equipment 
was employed for cleansing the city of 
Geneva of its sins 


would be followed by Nationalist ven- 
geance in the Chamber itself, if necessary. 

There was every indication, judging 
from the temper of the Chamber, that 
France would not tamely submit to the 
violence offered by French Communists, 
subsidized by Moscow, to Nationalists. It 
became evident in the course of the de- - 
bate that the establishment of a French 
Fascist party, to put an end to Russian 
operations in France, was probable. 

At any rate, there were prospects of 
violent reprisals between Nationalists and 


“Communists as a result of the Montmartre 


incident. The only open question appeared 
to be what part the government would 
take in these reprisals. 

The Paris police have taken an active 
stand in the hours that have followed 
the attack in Montmartre. The quarters 
of Communist leaders have been raided 


and searched. Among the quarters thus 
treated is the apartment occupied by 
Suzanne Giraud, Known as “The Seythe,” 
or the “Red Amazon,” and the documents 
found there have been taken. It is these 
documents that have justified the suspicion 


that many Communist leaders in Paris 


have been receiving subsidies from Moscow. 
The shocking incident of Paris puts the 
activities of the Third Internationale in 


been pointing out for months that the 
Moscow organization is putting its aims 
and purposes in an international light by 
planning to upset bourgeois governments, 
beginning in, the Balkans, and pursuing 
the same policy of destruction and re- 
construction on Communistic lines in the 
west. 

As as rule, these warnings have been 
interpreted in the west to mean an effort 
on the part of Roumania to deal effec- 
tively with minorities, and on the part of 
Bulgaria to escape her war obligations, 
and especially that detail of the peace 
treaty which forbids Bulgaria to maintain 
a standing army by means of conscription. 
as the other Balkan states are maintaining 
them. 

The most recent manifestations of Com- 
munist activities have occurred in the 
Greek republic, where vigorous efforts 
have been made to repress them. ~ ~ 


WITHIN A FEW MONTHS, the police 
authorities of the Kingdom of the Serbs, 


_Croats and Slovenes have put the Serbian 


and Croatian Communist party under the 
ban of the law. In the last election, the 
power of the Communists was very largely 
destroyed, so far as elections to the parlia- 
ment, or “Skupshtina,” are concerned. 
The Serbian government is showing signs 
of a conviction that the Communist party 
is bent upon destroying the power of the 
state. It has manifested a purpose to deal 
energetically with the Reds. 

The explosion in the cathedral .at Sofia 
and the attack upon Nationalists in Paris 
has not weakened the repressive movement 
against Communism. This movement has 
gained the support of Great Britain to 
a certain extent. It remains to be seen, 
in view of the Paris incident, whether 
France is prepared to extend her support 
to efforts in all the Balkan states to prove 
to the organization at Moscow that. the 
Communists must limit their operations 
to Russia, and not reach bbs? to the Test 
of Europe. 


———————— 


You .must be firm in the maintenance of 
your own opinions. Liberalism does: not 
mean indifference to truth. Open-minded- 
ness does not imply lack of positive opin- 
ion. Asa matter of fact, the true Liberal is 
very earnest about his conceptions of truth. — 
He realizes the importance of the spirit of 
truth, and fervently believes that 
freedom in discussion, comes clears "S!0n 
and understanding.—Horace V-* 


— 
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a. 


' EN THREE THOUSAND men and 
women of the free churches in North 
America assembled in Boston, Mass., on 
the morning of May 12 for the one-hun- 


dredth annual meeting of their American 


Unitarian Association, there was, to the 
eye of imagination, another and a greater 
company that thronged Tremont Temple. 
They were the men and the women who, 
a century, a half-century, a quarter-cen- 
tury before, had prepared the way for 
this memorable meeting. They were the 
little adventuring group of the Federal 
Street vestry, with the leaders and their 
people of later generations who no less 
adventurously left behind the landmarks 
of 1825. 

And they, no doubt, were asking the 
Same question that lay in the minds of 
many of the living company: “Will this, 
the one-hundredth meeting, point with 
pride to the pioneering of the past or 
point with pioneer vision to frontiers of 
the future? Will the words of this day be, 
in the main, retrospective or prophetic?” 

These three thousand men and women 
remember now, perhaps with some sur- 
prise, that there was little retelling of the 
past. This meeting, as well as the gather- 
ings of nineteen other denominational so- 
cieties that week, was prophetic. It 
celebrated the century that now is rather 
than the century that had gone. 

This was the first annual meeting of the 
new American Unitarian Association, 
which was formed a year ago by the 
merging of the General Conference with 
the older organization. This gathering 
witnessed the virtual doubling of the As- 


'sociation’s Church Building Loan Fund 


through the public presentation of the 
$150,000 centenary allotment from the Uni- 
tarian Foundation. It received greetings 
by the spoken and written word from the 
President and the Chief Justice of the 
United States, the Governor of Massachu- 
setts, the Mayor of Boston, and the emis- 
saries of thirty non-Unitarian denomina- 
tions. It listened to salutations from the 
liberal churches of eighteen countries 
around the world. It learned that churches 
and individuals in the United States and 
Canada_had increased their voluntary con- 
tributions to the Association from slightly 
over $59,000 in 1924 to more than $63,000 
this year. It re-elected to the presidency 
of the Association Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
who has served as its head the last quar- 
ter of the century. And it celebrated the 
happy coincidence of the centenary in 
England by resolving that war should for- 
ever be made-.impossible between these 
two nations. 

Of these acts of the Association, the 
first mentioned broke into the even flow 
of the forenoon’s scheduled speeches. 
Oliver M. Fisher, speaking as treasurer of 
the Unitarian Foundation, brought greet- 
ings from the 25,000 givers of the past 
ve years. Then, although most of his 
had noted the items in the Foun- 
allotment, they were not quite 
r the gesture with which Mr. 


Greetings by voice and letter, from near and far, on the Centenary 


IVAL McPEAK 


Visher drew the check for $150,000 from 


his pocket and handed it to Dr. Eliot. In 
gratefully acknowledging the contribution, 
Dr. Eliot recalled that the present Church 
Building Loan Fund of about $163,000 
had revolved to the aid of nearly three 
hundred churches and to the amount of 
more than $800,000, without the loss of a 
single cent. 

From President Coolidge came _ this 
laconic greeting, read by Dr. Bliot: “Be 
good enough to convey my greetings and 
most cordial good wishes to those who will 
be gathered for this notable occasion.” 

“It is good,” wrote Justice Taft, “to 
celebrate one hundred years of Unitarian- 
ism. The change that has come over the 
world in the matter of religious creeds 
and in more liberal views in respect to 
them is great progress, and ‘our church 
has led in that progress. It is shown that 
real religion and love of God can exist and 
inspire men to their highest ideals with- 
out adherence to formal creeds. ...I am 
glad to send most heartfelt greetings to 
all my fellow Liberal Christians who are 
privileged to be present at the Centenary.” 

There were, to be sure, good words 
spoken on the achievements of American 
Unitarianism in the past. But they were 
brought by visitors from outside the fel- 
Iowship and by the coworkers from over- 
seas. They were first spoken by Governor 
Alvan T. Fuller of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, by Mayor James M. Curley 
of Boston, who: presented Dr. Eliot with 
a key of the city, and by Dr. 8S. Parkes 
Cadman, president of the Federal Council 
of Churches. Their appraisals of the 
Unitarian contribution were sincere and 
intelligent. They were spokesmen in more 
than name for a growing number among 
the four millions of the Commonwealth, 
the million of Boston, and the twenty 
million of twenty-eight Protestant com- 
munions in America. 

Then religionists who were closer of 
kin talked rather of achievements in com- 
mon, not only saying ‘‘you” but the inclu- 
sive ‘“‘we.” Dr. Rockwell Harmon Potter, 
moderator of the Council of Congregational 
Churches, declared: ‘Friends and neigh- 
bors are you and kinsmen also. ... The 
prophetic and Puritan tradition is ours in 
common.” 

At the evening session, Dr. Abram 
Simon, president of the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis, accounted it a privi- 
lege to participate in the Centenary, to 
bring felicitations from his Conference, 
and to “indicate how our two organiza- 
tions may continue to operate in harnessed 
unity” for the “emancipation of the spirit 
of our people in this land,” 

“The Unitarian Association,’ he said, 
“has played a creditable part in the in- 
tellectual and humanistic renaissance in 
our country. Out of this corner of 
America there has come a healthy-minded- 
ness that has gone far in leavening the 
thought and attitude of the people of 
America. ... 

“The world is looking for a liberalism 


that is prophetic, that has fire and vision, 
and that has the leadership of courage. 
Only such a liberal leadership can effect 
an understanding between the Church, the 
Mosque and the Synagogue. If reaction is 
in the saddle the free mind of man is 
riding to a fall. I am more and more 
convinced that the future belongs to liberal 
thinking. We have come together to draw 
strength from our contacts without wash- 
ing away our contrasts.” : 

In the second address of the evening, 
Dr. John §. Lowe, superintendent of the 
Universalist Convention, assumed by the 
merest introductory word the generally 
known comradeship of Universalists and 
Unitarians in word and work. Then, like 
Dr. Simon, he pointed out the objectives 
and responsibilities of liberals everywhere. 

Liberals of to-day, said Dr. Lowe, have 
three major responsibilities. The first is 
to be truly liberal, to be completely eman- 
cipated from internal bias as well as ex- 
ternal compulsion, and to change the con- 
tent of their thought as occasion may 
require. The second is that of “ardently 
supporting the truth as they see it, that 
it may become a controlling factor in 
human society.” And the third is that of 
“safeguarding the well-being of society, in 
a pre-eminently intellectual age, by mak- 
ing it possible for a highly cultivated moral 
sense to go hand in hand with our con- 
stantly expanding body of knowledge.” 

Dean Willard L. Sperry, of the The- 
ological School in Harvard University, 
and of the Congregational fellowship, car- 
ried on with the topie of the evening, 
“The Romance of Religious Progress in 
the Last Hundred Years.” “The faith 
which you. and I profess,” he began, “was 
born out of the romantic movement in 
life, which marked the end of the eight- 
eenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuries.” The essence of that 
movement, Dean Sperry believed, was “its 
appeal to the power of the imagination, 
and its identification of itself with works 
of the imagination,’—of imagination, not 
fancy. This was his parting counsel: “If 
you are concerned not merely to celebrate 
the romance of the past, but to reincar- 
nate that romance as the living and moy- 
ing energy of this romantic past, it comes 
down, I think, to the exercise of Christian 
imagination—the ultimate unselfishness of 
the mind and heart of Christ.” 

Then, from speakers and correspondents 
of their own household, this company 
made closer acquaintance with the larger 
fellowship of religious liberals through- 
out the world. It was fitting that the 
first of these words should come from 
Hugh R. Rathbone, president of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. He 
made the response to the greetings of 
Governor Fuller and Mayor Curley on be- 
half of the official delegates from other 
lands. He said that such a meeting as 
this in England, cordially greeted by the 
King, the chairman of the County Coun- 
cil, and the mayor of the city—men who 
would hardly share the views of this as- 
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sembly,—would be absolutely inconceiy- 
able. There is no country in the world, 
he asserted, as tolerant as the United 
States. 

When Dr. George Boros, suffragan 
bishop of the Unitarian Churches in 
Transylvania, faced the audience, they 
rose by common impulse to their feet. 
Then they learned that at this very hour 
the bells in the two hundred churches 
of that land were ringing and prayers 
were being lifted by all the ministers in 
honor of the American centenary. Dr. 
Boros brought the “hearty salutations of 
the Chief Consistory of the Transylvanian 
Unitarian Church, which was established 
358 years ago, of 70,000 Unitarians in 
Transylvania, and of the ninety-year-old 
Bishop Ferencz.’ Then he presented to 
Dr. Eliot a letter of salutation signed by 
the Bishop, the Suffragan Bishop, and the 
Secretary of the Consistory. 

Likewise in Hungary, church services 
and festal meetings were celebrating this 
centenary, reported Rey. Nicholas Jozan, 
suffragan bishop of the churches in that 
country. “We appreciate and recall with 
gratitude the words spoken by your long 
line of prophets,’ he said. C. Sydney 
Jones of Liverpool, formerly president of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, brought greetings from the sister 
Association, which was founded on the 
same day. “We rejoice,’ he declared, “to 
think of the vast influence that Channing 
and Martineau have had on the religious 
progress of the world, an influence which 
is only beginning to be recognized by the 
rest of the community; a recognition, I 
am afraid, which is only given to us 
when we are safely dead and buried.” 

Mrs. Sydney Martineau, of the honored 
name in HEnglish Unitarianism, spoke 
greetings for the British League of Uni- 
tarian Women. Rey. Herbert J. Rossing- 
ton of Belfast brought congratulations 
from the Association of Irish Non-Sub- 
seribing Presbyterians and other Free 
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Christians, which is only ten years junior 
to the American Unitarian Association. 
He was followed by Dr. Potter of the 
Congregationalists in America. Dr. Eliot 
spoke the final words of the forenoon ses- 
sion. He thanked the messengers who had 
brought the greetings and announced that 
a number from the American fellowship 
would bear greetings to the English cele- 
bration in Whitweek in London. There 
had been very little of retrospect that 
morning, he said, because “the next things 
are always more interesting to us than 
the last things.” But he warned against 
the false idea of progress that would 
ignore the foundation laid by the fathers. 
“Stability and movement are equally im- 
portant,” he counseled. “The religious 
pioneer that deprives himself of his in- 
heritances does not understand the 
economy of force. Let us use acquir 
momentum.” : 

At the afternoon session, Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, the secretary of the Association, 
read greetings from religious liberals in 
Great Britain, Brazil, India, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, Den- 
mark, Holland, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Hungary, Transylvania, Bulgaria, and 
Palestine. A cablegram from the four 
visiting American ministers to England 
said: “One hundred years of great sery- 
ice suggests one hundred per cent. increase 
of devotion to our Unitarian Church.” Dr. 
Cornish told of the Portuguese scholar, 
Sefior M. de Aronda Camargo, who a few 
years ago came to America to learn more 
of the Unitarian movement. He returned 
home and organized the Brazilian Unita- 
rian Association. This Association cabled : 
“Greetings from a far-away son to a be- 
loved mother church. Many blessed re- 
turns of this glorious centennial.” From 
Bishop Ferencz came this message: “The 
centenary celebrations have begun through- 
out the mother churches. Blessed be the 
dawn of a new century.” 

At the close of the first century, said 


Dr. Cornish, the Unitarian movement had 
“rather suddenly” been deepened and 
strengthened and extended. This was 
because of the past five years’ generosity 
through the Unitarian Campaign. “Are 
we to continue these enterprises and are 
we to start upon others?’ he asked. 
Touching the new Unitarian Foundation, 
he declared: “It is an enormously com- 
plex affair to raise two million dollars. 
It will be a blessedly simple affair for 
the various beneficiaries of this move- 
ment to go forward on this support dur- 
ing these next five years. ... To us it 
is a practical necessity if we are to keep 
the gains we have made and if we are to 
make others. Brethren, if we are to go 
forward, we must finance the going... . 
Already 191 parishes have lined up be- 
hind the movement.” 

Four years ago, Dr. Norbert F. Capek 
stood on this platform pleading for a 
Unitarian venture in Czechoslovakia. 
Now he had returned to tell the story of 
its success, but, more important, of the 
challenge put to it by a liberated nation 
and a war-stricken Europe. Hinar 
Kvaran, noted writer of Iceland, spoke 
for the religious liberals in that land, 
telling in particular of the pioneering of 
Mathias Jochumsson, greatest of Icelandic 
poets in the nineteenth century. He was 
confident that, in all probability, there 
was no other theological faculty in Europe 
as liberal-minded and undogmatical as 
that of the University of Iceland, and 
showed that the Lutheran State Church 
of Iceland recognized the complete doc- 
trinal freedom of its clergy. 

The British League of Unitarian Lay- 
men was represented by Harold Bailey 
of London, who said that this League was 
the child of America, with Charles H. 
Strong as godfather. He brought greet- 
ings also from two old organizations,— 
the Presbyterian Fund, dating back to 
1688, and the Trustees of Dr. Williar~% 
Charity, established in 1715. In be? the 
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am 
mn personnel is Unitarian. But 
eaneregeaiae and Baptists send 


a | 


fund, and the Efactoes of the Charity are 
in trusted with the distribution of funds 
_to Unitarian and orthodox alike. 
For the rest of the afternoon, the 
athering in Tremont Temple listened to 
fresh revelations of English wit, English 
_g0od-fellowship, and WBnglish problems 
d ideals. Rey. J. Cyril Flower of Cam- 
bridge spoke greetings from Manchester 
“College, Oxford; Rev. William Lawrence 
Schroeder of Leeds brought salutations 
from the Unitarian College in Manchester. 
“They were followed by these spokesmen 
for the five assemblies of Unitarian 
; churches in England that correspond to 
American district conferences: Rev. R. 
Nicol Cross of London, the London Dis- 
trict and Southeastern Provincial As- 
sembly of Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches; Rey. Lawrence Redfern of 
_ Liverpool, the Provincial Assembly of 
_ Presbyterian and Unitarian Ministers and 
Congregations of Lancashire and Chesh- 
ire; Rey. Herbert Barnes of Newcastle, 
the Northumberland and Durham Unita- 
rian Christian Association; Rey. Alfred 
| Hall of Sheffield, the Sheffield and District 
Association of Unitarian and Free Chris- 
tian Churches; and Rev. Lawrence Clare 
of Birmingham, the Midland Christian 
Union of Presbyterian, Unitarian and 
other Non-Subscribing Churches. 
In the afternoon also came the ballot- 
ing. Im accordance with the amended 
_ constitution, Dr. Eliot was chosen presi- 
dent for a term of four years, and Dr. 
Cornish was named to the position of 
administrative vice-president for the same 
period. Parker HE. Marean was elected 
secretary and Henry H. Fuller treasurer. 
Regional vice-presidents chosen were Prof. 
James A. Tufts, Hxeter, N.H., Mrs. W. 
Scott Fitz, Boston, Mass., Frank H. His- 
cock, Syracuse, N.Y., George Soulé, New 
Orleans, La., President Arthur BE. Morgan, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, Charles A. Lory, 
Fort Collins, Col., Prof. Edward T. Wil- 
liams, Berkeley, Calif., Murray E. Wil- 


liams, Montreal, P.Q., Canada. Herbert C.. 


Parsons of Boston was elected a director 
to represent societies devoted to the “so- 
cial expression of religion’; and Dr. 


Samuel B. Capen of Buffalo, N.Y., to rep- - 


resent schools and other educational agen- 
cies of interest to Unitarians. Directors 
elected for three years were Dr. Addison 
Moore, Chestnut Hill, Mass., Dr.Frank S. C. 
Wicks, Indianapolis, Ind., Miss Frances G. 
Curtis, Boston, Mass., George 8. Hobbs, 
Portland, Me., Albert L. Rohrer, Maple- 
- wood, N.J., William L. W. Field, Milton, 
Mass. Directors who will represent de- 
nominational agencies are Rey. James C. 
Duncan of Clinton, Mass., the Ministerial 
- Union; Isaac Sprague of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., the Unitarian Laymen’s League; 
Mrs. John B. Nash of New York City, the 
Women’s Alliance; and Arthur G. White 
of Dorchester, Mass., the Young People’s 
Religious Union. 
With no debate on the floor, the Asso- 
ciation passed this resolution introduced 
by Rey. Henry W. Pinkham of Brookline, 


Whereas, The happy coincidence of the 


The Christian Register 


ecentennials of the American Unitarian 
Association and of the British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association is a reminder 
that the two English-speaking peoples 


have been at peace with each other for 


a century and more, and, 

Whereas, A war between these two 
peoples would be an immeasurable calam- 
ity, a fact so fully realized by both 
peoples as to make such a war well-nigh 
unthinkable, 

We therefore petition President Cool- 
idge to take the initiative in establishing 
by solemn treaty an agreement on the 
part of these two peoples, through their 
respective governments, to settle all their 
controversies by peaceable means, not ex- 
cepting disputes involving vital interests 
or national honor. 

A treaty of this character, Mr. Pinkham 
noted, was framed in the administration 
of the last Unitarian president, now Chief 
Justice Taft, by Secretary of State, Phi- 
lander C. Knox, and the British ambassa- 
dor, James Bryce, but it was not ratified 
by the Senate. 

The Association also gave hearty thanks 
to Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, executive 
secretary of the Centenary Commission, 
whose superb engineering caused the Cen- 
tenary machine to run smoothly since the 
arrival of the English visitors in March. 

Such was the business of the Associa- 
tion, and such were the messages to 
which it gave ear. Its devotional mood 
found expression in the opening services 
conducted in the morning by Rev. John 
Lewis, in the afternoon by Rev. Von 
Ogden Vogt, and in the evening by Rev. 
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Harold E. B. Speight and Dr. Charles W. 
Wendte. The hymns sung at the close 
of the afternoon and at the beginning of 
the evening meeting were written for the 
centennial, respectively, by Rev. Hugh 
Robert Orr and by Dr. Wendte. 

A mounting tide of good will surged 
from all sides through the day. When 
this company of Unitarians went their 
ways that night, they must have felt 
more at home in the world, more intelli- 
gently oriented with their kindred fellow- 
ships of religion, and more than ever . 
heartened to the frontier adventure of the 
new century. 


We use such words as the irrevocable 
past, irreparable, immutable, and, in using 
the words, we make the past irrevocable, 
irreparable. I would contend that we 
may change the past. If it exists in any 
sense, it is as a present fact of conscious- 
ness. Being in consciousness it is where 
we may deal with it. We can change it 
in the sense of taking a new attitude 
toward it; presenting a reaction entirely 
different from our former one. Every 
experience in life is a fact, but one that 
appears differently to different individ- 
uals. It is the way we take a fact that 
gives it color and character. The past 
contains deeds that now embitter us or 
fill us with remorse. I would have you 
face these facts only long enough to con- 
sider what reparation is possible; extract 
from their bitter root all the wisdom 
they contain and then remember them no 
more.—Frank 8. C. Wicks. 


Two Hymns Written for the Centenary 


Forever Pioneers 
CHARLES W. WENDTE 


Tune: 


The centuries come and go, 
The nations rise and fall, 

But Thou, O God, forever art, . 
The life, the soul of all. 


Our fathers witness bore, 

Through high, heroic days, 

Prophet and martyr, seer and saint, 
To justify Thy ways. 


In this memorial hour 

Their grateful children name 
The One Eternal God, and one 
World-Brotherhood proclaim. 


Laban 


Ours be the valiant heart 

That battles against wrong; 

In faithful witness to the truth, 
In love and service strong. 


Forever Pioneers, 

Be this our mission still, 

To onward press with open mind 
And learn the Father’s will. 


To Him we render thanks 

For past and present days; 

To Him our future we command 
In trustful love and praise. 


The Vaster Good 


HUGH ROBERT ORR 
Tune: Missionary Chant 


May we, while this memorial hour 
Recalls the lives that light our own, 


‘How long the centuries of pain, 


How old the folly and the strife, 


Reach by their spirit’s quickening power Yet grows the bright immortal gain 


A nobler faith than we have known. 


And as they sought the truth, the way 
Beyond the errors of their age, 

So may we in this present day 
Prove worthy of that heritage. 


Wrought in the fires of our life. 


A mystic yearning through the years, 
A reach unto some vaster good 

Calls forth from every age its seers, 
And widens human brotherhood. 


Be ours the wisdom and the will 
To dare horizons yet untrod; 
Be ours the vision to fulfill 
_ The dream of man, the thought of God. 


League Night and Senator Borah — 


Great audience listens, applauds, admires—and is unpersuaded 


ENATOR WILLIAM E. BORAH came; 

he saw; he spoke; and, perhaps, he 
convineed, some in the overflow annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
Monday, May 11, that the world court is 
a mere adjunct of the League of Nations 
-and therefore the tool of an _ institu- 
tion controlled by selfish political in- 
terests whose scheme of peace is based 
on force. 

The chairman of the Senate Gonimalttes 
on Foreign Relations was in fine form as he 
spoke from the platform of Unity House, 
the second night of the memorable week 
devoted to the observance of the centenary 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
Seores stood throughout the evening, and 
a greater number reluctantly gave up their 
standing room when the police and fire 
departments interfered to reduce the 
throng to “safety -first” proportions. 

This is not a story of Senator Borah’s 
triumph, but of the meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, which required a 
stellar. attraction to vie with the good 
things set forth that busy second day of 
the centenary by the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union, the Social Service Council, and 
the Temperance Society. It must be said, 
however, that it was a triumph for the 
Senator, whether he convinced a solitary 
listener of anything but his sincerity, 
earnestness, and fearlessness. It was a 
pleasure to hear Senator Borah’s retort 
to the statement that two years ago the 
Laymen’s League went overwhelmingly on 
record in fayor of the adherence by the 
United States to the World Court. 

“That is good,’ he exclaimed, “for I 
come not to talk to believers, but to call 
sinners to repentance.” 

The Senator called, but few if any re- 
pented. And yet, not so many years ago, 
Senator Borah’s views on pressing inter- 


national views were the views of a ma- 


jority of the audience which heard him 
on May 11. They have other views now, 
but he remains irreconcilable in his atti- 
tude toward the existing institutions 
which have world peace for their ultimate 
goal. The ovation which the audience 
gave to Senator Borah was a tribute to 
the man; his logic was ignored by a 
throng controlled primarily by gratitude 
that here was a public man whose real 
opinions could be found in the language 
he used. ° 

There is no need here’to present even in 
outline the arguments which Senator Bo- 
rah has developed and which President 
Coolidge must overcome before the United 
States adheres to the world court. The 
Borah story was “first page’ in most 
newspapers the next morning, and ever 
since the second day following has in- 
spired double-leaded “pieces” in the edi- 
torial pages. 

A triumph for Senator Borah, the eve- 
ning of Monday, May 11, was no less a 
“big night” for the Laymen’s League. For 
six years, its officials have been animated 
by a desire to make the annual meetings 
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WALLACE M. POWERS 


generators of action. Since thought pre- 
cedes intelligent action, the League has 
endeavored to obtain speakers who would 
stimulate thinking. Senator Borah was 
at least as successful as some of his 
predecessors on the League platform. He 
received a fair hearing. Those who agree 
with his views were genuinely heartened. 
Those who were strengthened in opposing 
convictions must recognize that their ad- 
versary will be no easy foe to vanquish. 

Before Senator Borah’s address, the 
meeting heard C. Sydney Jones of Liver- 
pool, a former president of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association and 
Liberal member of the House of Commons. 
Mr. Jones spoke of the British common- 
wealth of nations and the United States 
as outstanding examples of a basis for 
international peace. 

“There are a number of ways to have 
peace,” said Mr. Jones. “Among them are 
great armaments, or great powers to en- 
force peace on the weaker ones, or splen- 
did isolation (and there is a great deal 
to be said for it), or a world contract, 
or educating people to peace until it be- 
comes a natural idea. Call it what you 
like, the thing we want is the thing that 
underlies the League of Nations. I have 
no criticism of the United States for hay- 
ing kept outside; it must decide for itself 
what to do. 

“It took six hundred years after Magna 
Charta to abolish dueling in England and 
bring such quarrels into the lower courts 
for settlement. Applying the argument in- 
ternationally, the lower courts are prefer- 
able to the chance issue of war. The 
commonwealth of mankind, however, must 
be based on the spirit of good will. Love 
enthroned must be in the seat of authority, 
and where love is, there is peace.” 


Elections and Business’ 


Charles H. Strong of New York pre- 
sided, as he has done since the Laymen’s 
League was organized in 1919. Later, at 
a meeting of the new council, he was re- 
elected, as were the executive vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, William L. Barnard, 
and his assistants, George G. Davis and 
Kenneth McDougall. The following hon- 
orary vice-presidents were named: Sena- 
tor Duncan U. Fletcher of Florida; Her- 
bert F. Goodrich, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Chief 
Judge Frank H. Hiscock of the New York 
State Court of Appeals; David Starr Jor- 
dan of Palo Alto, Calif.; Senator Jesse H. 


Metcalf of Rhode Island; and John Rush. 


Powell of St. Louis. 

New members of the council are Robert 
Lynn Cox of Montclair; Frederic H. Fay 
of Dorchester; Victor E. Harlow of Okla- 
homa City; Morton D. Hull of Chicago; 
George W. Jalonick of Dallas; Robert W. 
Kelso of Boston; Dr. Charles Platt of 
Philadelphia ; and Marshall B. Dalton of 
Belmont, Mass. 

The final meeting of the old council pro- 
duced its annual report, which submits 


in detail the successful continuance of 
preaching missions, college center work, 
institutes for religious education, Lay- 
men’s Sunday observance, chapter con- 
ventions, and the publicity department | 
which now serves the major denomina-_ 
tional organizations. The secretary re- 
ported a more general participation by 
members in the work of the League, a 
more widespread and prompt response by 
chapters to requests for co-operation, in- 
formation and reports, and a marked im- 
provement in chapter programs. ‘Total 
membership in good standing now num- 
bers 12,082 in 287 chapters. Referring to 
membership, Mr. Barnard said: 

“This evidences a normal condition and 
a healthy interest, but falls far short of 
what might be accomplished if all, or a 
reasonable majority, of the chapters would 
each year make definite efforts to enroll 
all the men affiliated with the local church 
or otherwise eligible for membership, and 
would also extend associate membership 
to the boys and young men under twenty- 
one in our various parishes.” 

Mr. Barnard, stating the need to recruit 
the Liberal laymen and perfect their or- 
ganization, declared that to accomplish 
this it is essential to have the active and 
sympathetic co-operation of substantially 
all ministers, and to engage in sufficiently 
numerous and varied activities to attract 
attention and capture interest. 

The sessions of the Laymen’s League 
were marked by messages from the presi- 
dent of the British Unitarian and Free 
Christian Laymen’s League and to the 
American Unitarian Association. Writing 
from England to Mr. Strong on May 3, 
Dr. George Jessel said: 

“It gives me very great pleasure to 
send a message of greeting and fellowship 
to you and our brethren of the American 
Laymen’s League on the great occasion 
of the Unitarian Centenary celebrations. 
It is surely a momentous and inspiring 


‘event, that we Unitarians of both countries 


celebrate practically at the same time, 
symbolic of the essential kinship of the 
English-speaking peoples, and of the com- 
mon ties of thought, feeling, and inheri- 
tance that must ever unite us in increas- 
ing sympathy and good will. 

“Over here in Britain the conditions for 
the establishment of a League of Unitarian 
Laymen, as such, appear to be less favor- 
able than they have proved to be in Amer- 
ica, possibly because in our churches the 
congregational spirit of independence of 
thought and action is far stronger than 
our consciousness of belonging to a Uni- 
tarian denomination. Our congregations 
differ in origin, history, and, to some ex- 
tent, in outlook, and many of them cannot 
readily forget their struggles for freedom 
of thought and worship, ever though the 
days of persecution are happily long past.. 
Be this, however, as it may, we rejoice 
at the great success which has attended 
your efforts and we hope the American 
League will flourish more and more. 
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trust that the common enthusiasm 


serving to deepen the spiritual life 
our congregations. May the good re- 
sults be manifest not only in the daily 
round of domestic and business life, but 
in deyoted service in aid of one or more 
of the many noble causes that claim our 
assistance, and especially on behalf of in- 
_ dustrial peace and international good 
will!” 

By unanimous vote, the following reso- 


GOVERNOR ALVAN T. FULLER 


-(\NE HUNDRED YEARS in the life 
i of any organization tells its story as 
to whether it is built on a firm founda- 
tion, right principles, and a co-operative 
effort on the part of its membership. You 

' are to be congratulated upon the achieve- 
ments of your Association during the cen- 
tury. May the same, leadership and the 
‘same devoted efforts of its membership 
that have been so successful in the cen- 
tury that has passed be continued in the 
‘future, so that the Commonwealth and 
the Nation and even the peoples beyond 
the national borders shall receive the 
rich blessing which such an organization 
is capable of bestowing. 


Oh 


MAYOR JAMES M. CURLEY 


We have emancipated in the last hun- 
dred years not only the black man,—we 
have emancipated the woman in industry. 
We have made possible a broader per- 
spective for the boy and girl born in 
humble surroundings. We now throw the 
protecting care of the law around the 
helpless woman and helpless child in in- 
dustry, and in no small measure may the 
good work accomplished in America be 
traced to the leadership of William Ellery 
Channing and to the work of the great 
institution which he in part made possible 
of creation. 


. HUGH R. RATHBONE 


A meeting of this kind, of this size, 
welcomed not only by the President of 
the United States but by all others who 
have addressed us this morning, is an 
occasion which proves that, whether the 
whole of this audience endorses the views 
that we Unitarians hold or not, the hold- 
ing of a centenary meeting of this kind 
must be good for the international friend- 
ships, not only between America and our 
own country, but between America and 
Europe. The more we meet each other 
on both sides of the Atlantic, the more 
we get to understand the point of view 
whi : imes on both sides of the 

- Atlantie we are unable to grasp. 
~- 
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ords of the Laymen’s League, copies to be 
sent to the officers of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : 

“Whereas, the year nineteen hundred 
and twenty-five marks the hundredth an- 
niversary of the founding of the American 
Unitarian Association and the hundredth 
year of its organized life, and by the 
vision, courage, and persistence of the offi- 
cers of the Association, Unitarianism 
has prospered, each and every community 
has received a better understanding and 
the world at large a broader viewpoint, be 
it therefore 


Wit and Wisdom, Comment 


From Association Centenary Speakers 


DR. 8. PARKES CADMAN 


May I confess in behalf of many others, 
as well as myself, a lasting indebtedness 
to the princes of the Unitarian persua- 
sion? The recognition of this obligation, 
whether accorded early or late, is based 
upon their blameless living and upon a 
long list of literary, philosophical, and 
theological works which cannot be ignored. 
Their contributions, and those of other 
Unitarians whose names are household 
words with the intelligent, have elevated 
and dignified the common enterprises we 
cherish. A second item in this undis- 
charged account is the valiant battle they 
waged for freedom of thought as an es- 
sential of religious progress and of the 
good of everything. The saints and seers 
you rightly commemorate to-day held 
aloft the torch of truth in order that its 
light may shine on life’s larger areas. 
Their tolerance, far from the implication 
of a want of conviction, required it in an 
unusual degree. ... Your witness against 
avoidable war, needless and degrading 
poverty, industrial or capitalistic tyranny, 
the inhumanities of vanity, pride, and 
greed, is a noble and living witness. It 
has commanded universal respect, and, 
what is better, widespread assent and 
obedience, because of its masterly settings 
of irrefutable moral pleas. 


(ea 


PROF. GEORGE BOROS 


My heart is resounding with the thanks- 
giving chime of two hundred bells and 
the prayers of one hundred and ten minis- 
ters uttered in this very hour. ... May 
it be that with the support of your glori- 
ous past you may achieve still greater 
and nobler results in the spread of our 
pure and simple Unitarian faith, to the 
glory.of God and to the benefit of man- 


kind. 0 
ind 


BISHOP NICHOLAS JOZAN 


The one-hundredth year of your organ- 
ized life is, as a part of national history, 
full of inspiration, inasmuch as you have 
espoused the cause of the slave, and tried 
to bring about a happier and a better 
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4 ; 
“Resolved: That the Unitarian Lay- 


men’s League, assembled in Annual Meet- - 


ing, May eleventh, nineteen hundred and 
twenty-five, hereby extends to the officers 
and members of the American Unitarian 
Association its sincere and heartfelt con- 
gratulations on having reached the one- 
hundredth milestone. As the structure has 
been well founded, so may the building 
continue to grow year by year, in spite 
of many difficulties. 

“May brotherly love and good fellowship 
always prevail to the betterment of the 
liberal faith.” 


and Counsel 


period in the life of the race, in which 
peace would reign supreme. You have 
made a noble stand to safeguard the 
rights of conscience in other lands also, 
putting an end to all kinds of oppression. 


2) 


C. SYDNEY JONES 


We pray that when, a hundred years 
hence, our successors meet, perhaps in 
this very temple, to celebrate another 
hundred years of history,—we pray that 
those then who speak on behalf of the 
Association may be able to record that 
we in our day and generation were not 
unfaithful to the principles which have 
been handed down to us during the last 
hundred years. eh 


MRS. SYDNEY MARTINEAU 


It is for us to determine that never 
again shall there be such a thing [war]. 
If it is the one longing of every heart 
that it shall be made possible—if the 
great English-speaking nations will firmly 
so resolve, it would not be. I do not 
care the means by which you avoid it; 
it is not impossible to find means if you 
are firmly resolved that means shall be 
found. And if, instead of a tolerance of 
each other’s views where we diverge, 
there is that spirit which says, “I will 
walk with you so far as it lies within 
me, by the grace of God,’—if we walk 
together to explore all possible avenues, 
the way will be found to lie open before 


our feet. 0 


REV. HERBERT J. ROSSINGTON 


The [Irish] Association which I am 
ealled to represent may be regarded as 
your younger brother. We are ninety 
years old, and we are looking forward 
even now to celebrating our centenary 
in the year 1935. . We present an 
achievement at which even America may 
look on and wonder and eventually seek 
to emulate; for all our Presbyterians are 
Free Christians, all our Free Christians 
are Presbyterians. Proceed to work, 
please, and make out of your Presbyte- 
rians Free Christians. 
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DR. ROCKWELL HARMON POTTER 


We of the prophetic and Puritan tra- 
dition are pledged to take religion in 
earnest, to seek to make it felt in the 
~ whole of life. Therefore we also are 
pledged to the questing type of religion. 
The burden is laid upon us to find out 
how to apply the Golden Rule to politics, 
to the business of the modern world; how 
to apply the law of love to the running 
of a farm or a factory, a bank or an in- 
surance company, a railroad or a steam- 
boat line, the management of a city or a 
state, the development of national and 
international and interracial policies and 
relationships. eee 


DR. NORBERT F. CAPEK 


Four years ago I went from this place 
a Unitarian missionary; and now, see- 
ing the field the first time from a dis- 
tance, I feel as if every nerve in me were 
gleaming with a new and greater love 
for it,—as if all. that had been done were 
only an experiment, and that only now 
the real work must start. The same 
feeling inspires my dear wife, who has 
had at least an equal part in the work. 
And we are going with the knowledge 
that a most distinguished body of reli- 
gious people is behind us with brotherly 
hearts and sympathies. 


Oj 
BINAR H. KVARAN 


The liberal movement within the Lu- 
theran church in Iceland is exceedingly 
strong. Some maintain, and I think they 
are right, that the religious organization 
-amongst the Icelanders in Canada known 
as the United Conference of Icelandic 
Churches, and which is most closely con- 
nected with the American Unitarian 
Church, is in reality a logical continua- 
tion of the Icelandic State Church. To 
the liberal-minded Lutherans in this or- 
ganization, it has come natural to join 
hands with the Unitarians. This church 
organization has called some of their min- 
isters from Iceland, men who have taught 
in full accordance with the doctrines 
which are sanctioned by the Theological 
Faculty in the Icelandic University; and 
the co-operation between these clergymen 
from Iceland and the liberal Lutherans 
and the Unitarians has been most har- 
monious. Sn : 


HAROLD BAILEY 


I am simply amazed at the energy and 
enthusiasm which I find all around me 
in America. It will be my duty to take 
back a report of what I find. I firmly 
believe that such will be the report that 
I will take back that it will spur our 
people in the old country on to greater 
efforts in the future. 


pad wed 
REV. J. CYRIL FLOWER 


I am perfectly confident, in bringing 
you the greeting of Manchester College, 
Oxford, dedicated to truth, to liberty, and 
to religion, that so long as this great 
Association goes forward with the spirit 
and the loyalty and the faith that have 
been maintained during the past hundred 
years, liberty will not die in America. - 


The Christian Register 


REV. WM. LAWRENCE SCHROEDER 


You notice our somewhat cumbrous 
title, the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, but probably you understood 
it after Mr. Rossington’s speech; we are 
the British and he is the Foreign. ... 
That the college which I have the honor 
to represent is intimately allied with Uni- 
tarianism may be judged from the fact 
that of the eight ministers sent over to 
this country, six are connected with the 
Unitarian College, Manchester. 


eat pn 
REV. R. NICOL CROSS 


How I wish that Dr. HEstlin Carpenter, 
the one and only president of this Pro- 
vincial Assembly that I represent, could 
have been here in person to speak for 
it to-day. Over there we just idolize him 
and love him. He is the fifty-first -point 
for Unitarianism, the first fifty having 
been furnished out of the abundance of 
my friend, the Reverend Alfred Hall, in 
his little pamphlet, which you ought to 
read. ee EE 


REV. LAWRENCE REDFERN 


It is, I think, a significant fact that 
this Unitarian faith of ours, which is 
supposed only to appeal to people of a 
certain social status, has received its 
strongest backing from the industrial pop- 
ulations of Lancashire towns. . .. But, 
after my tour in the Far West, I am be- 
ginning to doubt whether I have any 
longer any. right to speak for Lancashire 
or even for England at all. At the close 
of one meeting, a lady came to me and 
said: “It is very refreshing to meet an 
Englishman who has got a sense of 
humor.” I wanted to know what her 
experience of Englishmen had been, and 
so I went to the pages of TH CHRISTIAN 
ReeisterR to look up the list of engage- 
ments allocated to my colleagues to see 
which of them had passed by that way 
before. Charity bids me close the inci- 
dent just at that point. 


Sha 
REV. HERBERT BARNES 


I am bound to confess that the personal 
pleasure I have felt about this visit has 
been fully shared by my own people in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and while I know ex- 
actly how to interpret my own feelings 
of joy, I hardly knew what to think when 
my own people continually told me they 
were glad I was coming away.... 

Together, our associations have a great 
gospel of spiritual freedom to preach and 
a kingdom of free religion to establish; 
together, our nations have a great work 
of political freedom to proclaim and a 
kingdom of peace and fraternity to build. 
Apart we can fail in either ideal; united 
we can achieve them both. 


jaa gta 
REY. ALFRED HALL 


I bring you greetings from Old Boston. 
I was born in Boston, in England. I was 
educated in the tiny Elizabethan Gram- 
mar School in which the first boys who 
played on Boston Common were educated. 
We regard you as our greatest achieve- 
ment. . 7.55 


(10) [May 28 1995 


A very significant event in the history 
of Unitarianism in this country was the 
appointment of Henry Ware to the Hollis 
professorship at Harvard. Now, if you 
go into my church, you will find a tablet 
on one of the pews which reads, “The 
Hollis Pew.” Thomas Hollis, Junior, 
founded that professorship. He was the 
son of Thomas Hollis, Senior, who was 
the founder of my church. You have a 
Hollis professor and we have a Hollis 
chaplain, and I am that man,—at least, 
I am paid as such. ; 

—=()—= 
REV. LAWRENCE CLARE 


Ten years of unutterable tragedy have 
taught us more than anything else the 
importance of religion. William James 
said that all pure naturalism leads to 
pessimism. I believe he is right, but I 
am perfectly sure that the practical con- 
clusion of all such conduct is utter, abso- 
lute ruin. We have been watching it. 
Ethics in politics,—fine words; but with- 
out religion these are things in the air, 
without basis. Where are we to find any 
real foundation for our ethics without 
our religion? ou 


DR. ABRAM SIMON 


Liberalism must never move so close to 
the earth as to suffer the gravitational 
pressure of success. If liberalism be- 
comes fossilized in a creed, reduced to- 
a formula, its sterility is certain. It 
should always have the prophetic fire and 
flash and fury, and even fanaticism. In 
other words, I should like to see liberal- 
ism in our country continue as the free 
movement of the spirit, unchained and 
uninstitutionalized. 

(je 


DR. JOHN SMITH LOWE 


Truth is not endowed with any miracu- 
lous power of self-propulsion. It wins 
few if any victories by itself. Its 
triumphs come only through the heroic 
devotion of its adherents whose minds are 
fired by its presence. Error, in the hands 
of those who push it with a loyalty bor-— 
dering on fanaticism, may prosper and 
come to a hoary old age while truth may 
languish through neglect. Our zeal for 
the quest of truth should never engross 
us to the extent that we forget to support 
and apply the truth we discover. 


=O 


DEAN WILLARD L, SPERRY 


We are accustomed to think of the 
achievements of this hundred years as 
being the victory of a more reasonable 
over a less reasonable theology. We say 
that our modern free beliefs square much 
better with reliable modern knowledge 
than the orthodoxy of yesterday. All that 
is true. But it is not the whole truth, 
nor the most important truth about the 
romance of liberal religion. All the best 
fruits of that romantic history have been 
identified with the power of the imagina- 
tion to make real in fact the bravest 
dreams and the most daring hopes that 
men have cherished. The romance of the 
century is, therefore, a record of creation 
rather than of criticism. 


HILE the Unitarian Festival was 
not quite able to celebrate its cen- 


_tenary along with the American Unita- 


rian Association during Anniversary 
Week, it does have traditions of consider- 
able significance, since the first festival 
was held in 1841. It was instituted as a 


sort of balancing weight, and placed at 


the conclusion of a week of serious talk, 
meetings of executive boards, conferences, 
and committees. It offered opportunity 
for speakers to display a species of wit 
hardly possible at conclaves held for 
solemn discussion of spiritual themes; and 
it gave the people a chance to discover 
that some of their most sober-faced min- 
isters had a fund of humor, delightful 
and entertaining. 

But even more valuable than displays 
of wit and humor was the chance the 
festival offered for Unitarians to get ac- 
quainted with each other in the good, old- 
fashioned way of dining and talking. The 


Unitarian Festival, when ministers and 


their wives, laymen and their wives, sat 
at the same table for an hour, in many, 
many instances resulted in the formation of 
enduring friendships. It was the great 
get-together occasion, with the serious- 
ness of the conference, the formality of 
the reception, replaced by friendliness 
and easy acquaintance. 

This year’s festival, held at the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, upheld the traditions 
followed for more than three generations. 
The attendance was probably as large or 
larger than that recorded on any previous 
oceasion. Nine hundred people in groups 
of ten were at the tables. Old and young 
were there: persons from all sections of 
the country, from Canada and from 
abroad. It was a great gathering of min- 
isters and ministers’ wives, who were the 
guests of the Unitarian Club of Boston; 
but it was also a great gathering of lay- 
men and laywomen. As the music of 
those glorious hymns of the church, “Gott- 
schalk” and “Geneva,” rolled and echoed 
through the banquet hall, as friendly 
intercourse hummed about the tables, and 
as humor, anecdote, and prediction of a 
greater Unitarian Church flowed down 
from the platform, who was not glad of 
membership in the liberal Fellowship? 
But it is only fair to say that, on the 
whole, the level of addresses has in other 
years been higher. 

While the presiding officer, Henry M. 
Williams, who was in excellent form, 
was extending the congratulations of the 
oceasion to the guests of the evening, and 
in particular to members of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association who 
were present, greetings were brought from 
the National Young People’s Religious 
Union, which was holding its annual din- 
ner at the First Parish Church in Dor- 
chester. Greetings were returned to the 
young people from those gathered to the 
Festival. The messages received and sent 
were as follows: 


Three hundred loyal, zealous, and 
happy Unitarian young people as- 
sembled from far and near for their 
twenty-ninth annual meeting and 
banquet on old Meeting House Hill, 


Bae Tumdred-atetha Festival 


Delightful company, addresses hardly equal to occasion 


-Dorchester, send greetings to our 
elders at the Festival. Together we 
will carry on. Given with our hearts 
and hands this fifteenth day of May, 
1925. 

The Y. P. R. U. message much ap- 
preciated. The Unitarian Festival, 
nine hundred strong, joins hands with 
you and pledges good will and co- 
operation in your great work to build 
the Unitarian Church of the future. 


Congressman Robert Luce, of Waltham, 
Mass., representing the laymen, said he 
was confident there would be no dimin- 
ishing of interest in the problems of reli- 
gion. ‘As long as the race of men shall 
last, religion will be the greatest factor 
in human life.” He then qualified the 
statement by adding, “But this may not 
be said of theology. Sectarianism has for 
the most part disappeared. The day is 
one for co-operation. The influence of 
sectarianism may last long, but the lesson 
of the hour is combination. Nine people 
out of ten go to this church or to that, 
because as children they were taken there 
by their fathers and mothers, as a matter 
of friendship or convenience.” 

Mr. Luce was emphatic in his belief 
that the world has lost interest in dogma 
and theology. He said: “What we com- 
monly think of as theology will not re- 
vive. Its wane within the last few gen- 
erations has been one of the remarkable 
episodes in the annals of mankind. No- 
body, at any rate outside the school and 
the pulpit, thinks or talks to-day about 
predestination, election, particular re- 
demption, justification by faith, or any 
other dogma. 

“Byen the history of these matters has 
lost all popular interest. Nearly every 
one in this essentially religious audience 
would be hard put to it to define anti- 
nomianism, Jansenism, or any of the 
other ‘isms’ that were familiar to our 
Puritan ancestors. Such things are never 
now the theme of essay, lecture, or law 
address.” 

Mr. Luce was amusingly oblivious of 
the fact that fundamentalism is an “ism” 
that at present divides the churches as 
no theological issue has divided it in 
modern times. He curiously did not know 
that theology is the livest subject to-day 
in Christendom. rs 

“Sectarianism,” he continued, in spite 
of the facts, “has mostly become little 
else than a habit. ... Habit is strong, 
and no doubt masses of parishioners will 
be slow to change, but with ever-lessen- 
ing interest in dogma and doctrine the 
advantages of combination are likely to 
become more and more attractive and 
compelling.” 

Mr. Luce felt that the name “Unita- 
rian” means little to the vast mass of 
the people, as the names “Presbyterian” 
and “Quaker” do, and suggested adopting 
one more in keeping with the purpose and 
work of the Fellowship. Let a name be 
taken that will appeal especially to that 
“small part of the human race which by 
temperament inclines to independent 
thought.” But what would such a name 
be? And who among Quakers or Presby- 


terians is for abandoning their names? 

He then spoke personally to the Unita- 
rians: “It does not seem desirable to 
imitate the other denominations. We Uni- 
tarians are hardly competent to do the 
work of the Salvation Army, or to con- 
duct foreign missions among uncivilized 
peoples. We could not do the work of the 
Catholie Church or of the Greek Church. 
Those tasks would not come natural to 
us. We have no great sympathy with 
litanies or with symbolism. Why bemoan 
our situation? We must confine ourselves 
to the task for which we are peculiarly 
fitted. Our appeal is to the self-reliant, 
the thoughtful, who, after all, produce 
those who shape the destinies of mankind. 
So let not the coming generation in one 
hundred years be disappointed if Unita- 
rian adherents are not numbered by the 
million, 

“Let one layman, at the close of the 
week, supplement what has been said 
relative to the future of the church. Let 
the church advance to a position of leader- 
ship in the community; let it lead in en- 
forcement of law; in observance of the 
Constitution; in every high ideal handed 
down to us by the fathers. Let Unita- 
rians remember that the pioneers of their 
faith were among the foremost contribu- 
tors to the best the nation has. May this 
religion inspire every man in public office 
to high endeavor; inspire all men who 
are working for the betterment of 
humanity.” 

At this point, Mrs. Sydney Martineau 
of London was introduced and took oc- 
casion to extend the thanks of the British 
delegation for “the wonderful kindness 
you have shown to us.” She said the dis- 
tinguishing quality of Unitarianism, 
known in Hngland as the “Unitarian con- 
Science,’ and in America as “love of 
truth,” was best expressed by that con- 
crete term, “veracity.” “If I tell you I 
am taking back the most beautiful 
thoughts,” she concluded, “you will know 
I am speaking no more than the truth.” 

Hon. Hugh Rathbone, President of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, after adding to Mrs. Martineau’s ex- 
pression of gratification, explained that it 
would have been impossible to have 
gathered so many Unitarians together in 
England. “It is perfectly amazing, to 
British Unitarians,’ he remarked, “that 
such an assembly as this can be brought 
together.” He went on: “We are bound 
by ties of blood and ideals. In the War 
of the Revolution all of us were fighting 
for independence, though some of us were 
fighting on the wrong side. As boys, we 
were told in Hngland that we should be 
glad that Boston and New England were 
places to be proud of, since they came 
from us. 

“T have always been taught that toler- 
ance has meant sympathy with the other 
person’s point of view. We in England 
are an illogical people—as the defendant 
declared—‘Guilty, but proud of it’ I 
have said that such a gathering as this 
‘would be impossible in England—not only 
because we lack the numbers, but on 
account of the police. We across the 
water are in a small minority; we must 
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W. LAWRENCE SCHROEDER 
‘: Leeds, Eng. 


HERBERT BARNES 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, Eng. 


LAWRENCE CLARE 
Birmingham, England 


THREE OF THE DEPARTING CENTENARY GUESTS 


struggle for our lives. There are three 
reasons why the Unitarian faith has not 
made more progress in England: First, 
the visible ignorance of the people as to 
what the term Unitarian means. I am 
loyal to the name, but I think the name 
has done us much harm. Second, we 
suffer a kind of ostracism, more negative 
than positive; in brief, others are not 
quite comfortable when sitting alongside 
of us. Third, and most important, and a 
reason applying solely to England—we 
are extremely reluctant over there to do 
our own thinking. 

“Tt has been stated that liberalism has 
come to an end in our country, but liberal- 
ism can never come to an end in our 
eountry or in your country. Mankind 
could not get on without us. I am not 
among those who think Unitarianism will 
grow enormously, yet I believe in the 
future we shall exert a great and positive 
influence. I am quite sure that the faith 
we find so valuable to ourselves will 
prove equally valuable to others. 

“All of our delegation will go back to 
England cheered by what we have seen 
and heard here. You have given us new 
enthusiasm, new hope, to make Unita- 
rianism of help to the world; of help to 
every man, irrespective of sect.” 

Mr. Wiiliams introduced the last 
speaker, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, as ‘‘one who 
has helped for more than twenty-five 
years to make the future look bright for 
Unitarianism. We honor him in many 
different ways. But the one way in which 
he impresses us most is when he stands 
before us and talks of the spiritual 
things.” 

Dr., Eliot, in an introductory comment, 
referred to the days many years ago when 
the Festivals were held in Music Hall, 
when the wit of Dr. Henry Bellows en- 
livened the occasion. One evening Dr. 
Bellows, accompanied by a friend, an 
ascetic minister, was going into the hall 
where the banquet was to be served, when 
the friend solemnly remarked, “This is 
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the occasion, I understand, when one must 
put a curb on appetite.” Pausing a 
moment, Dr. Bellows replied, “I do not 
understand it exactly that way. It seems 
to me an occasion when we should put a 
bit into our mouths.” 

Dr. Eliot agreeably surprised many of 
his friends who knew that he could preach 
sound and inspiring sermons, but who 
were not aware that he was also ready 
with anecdotes. For the better part of 
his talk, he related stories of a humorous 
turn, each of which pointed a moral. The 
presiding officer and the editor of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER came in as subjects 
of “gentle humor.” 

Turning to the serious things, Dr. Eliot 
summed up the sentiments of the meet- 
ings of the week, and said: “We people 
have solved one of the most perplexing 
problems, the problem of unity in liberty. 
Never has there been greater diversity 
than now exists in our body; never have 
we touched a greater variety of people. 
But never also have the claims and pur- 
poses of our ideals been more clearly re- 
vealed. The most quarrelsome churches 
to-day are those bound by the most rigid 
beliefs. Self-reliance does not lead to 
division. Here we are self-reliant; able 
to stand alone, and to walk alone. We 
have protested, but protests have been 
the minor incidents among us. Now it is 
revealed that Unitarianism is a positive, 
constructive movement for the attainment 
of spiritual life.” ‘ 

At this point, the speaker took occasion 
to read the brief address he had delivered 
at the Unitarian Festival held twenty- 
five years previous, in the early days of 
his duties as president of the American 
Unitarian Association, when the Associa- 
tion was commemorating its seventy-fifth 
anniversary. The address breathed the 
same spiritual ideals for which Dr. Eliot 
has since stood. 

“So live and speak and work,” he con- 
cluded, “as to justify our hope, and the 
vision of all noble minds.” 


His Paradoxes 
The Student for the Ministry 


A. WAKEFIELD SLATEN 

Professor in the Pacific Unitarian School 

for the Ministry 

He must come from a Unitarian home, 
so that he will have inherited the tra- 
ditions. 

He should have had evangelical up- 
bringing, for that will give him a cer- 
tain fervor. 

He must be a college graduate, so that 
he will have a broader foundation. 

_ He need not be a college graduate, as 
conspicuous examples show. 

He must be unmarried, so as to give 
his full time to his studies. 

He may be married, for married stu- 
dents make as good records as others. 

He must be under thirty, for that is 
the time of idealism and easy learning. 

He may be over thirty, for then he is 
mature, and ready to do solid work. 

He must not present himself in large 
numbers, for we have not churches enough 
to employ him. 

He should be numerous, to enable us to 
extend our movement. 


Hear the conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter: If you are sure you should enter the 
ministry, try it. Do not let difficulties 
hold you back. Do not let the words of 
others discourage you. Take for your 
motto the phrase of Ignatius, ‘‘What is 
profitable for me, I know.” 


This is what is wrong with the world 
at present: It scraps its obsolete steam 
engines and dynamos; but it won’t scrap 
its old prejudices and its old moralities 
and its old religions and its old political 
constitutions. What’s the result? In 
machinery, it does Very well; but in 
morals and religion and politics, it is 
working at a loss that brings it nearer 
bankruptcy every year.—Bernard Shaw, 


. 
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There is a fragment in the writings of Epictetus which may unfortunately be applied to an 
attitude common among American readers of books: “If you begin by admiring little things, you 
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Books and Snobs 


[The Bookman for April] 


will not be thought worthy of great things, but if you despise the little, you will be greatly admired.” We 
are afraid to like the humble, the small, the entertaining. Our books, like our clothes, must bear the ap- 
proval either of the discriminating few or the vast crowd. They must be the very best, or the most popular. 
We must be led to taste them by a lure of superlatives. 

Since this is true, the magazines and reviews do not neglect to furnish lists and advices, elaborating the 
method through the use of questionnaires sent out and answered by serious ladies and gentlemen who solemnly 
select their two, four, or five foot shelves; whereupon we obediently build in bookcases and fill them. 

Read the books themselves? That is another matter. 


Breaking Fresh Ground 


CLAYTON R. BOWEN 


THe Pepacocy or St. Paut. By Howard 
Tillman Kuist. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 1925. $1.75 net. 

Among the several thousand books 
written about Paul of Tarsus (Professor 
Peabody tells us there are more than 
two thousand in the Divinity Library at 
Harvard) there is not, so far as the re- 
viewer knows, the parallel to this. Dr. 
Kuist, who is professor in the Biblical 
Seminary, New York City, treats Paul 
purely and simply as the teacher. And 
this, among other things, Paul certainly 
was. It is rewarding to isolate for once 
this single aspect of the great man’s 
great work, and by an intensive study, 
a sort of “close-up,” discover the prin- 
ciples, conscious and unconscious, which 
underlay it. The whole pedagogical func- 
tioning of Paul is laid bare, with an 
amazing wealth of detail. One lays 
saside the book with a new appreciation 
of Paul as a trained and effective teacher, 
even judged by modern standards—with 
an appreciation, no less, of the skill and 
patience with which this analytical study 
has been made. The author knows his 
Paul, knows the New Testment sources, 
and knows his pedagogy. In a discus- 
sion so original, breaking fresh ground, 
we need not consider it a grave fault if 
the fruitful new idea is perhaps “ridden 
too hard,” too sweepingly applied. That 
is inevitable and will find its speedy cor- 
rective. Dr. Kuist has made a contribu- 
tion both to the study of the New Testa- 
ment and to the technical literature of 
pedagogy. 


The Business Man 
Discovers the Mystic 


Excerpt Ye Be Born AGAIN. By Philip 
Cabot. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. 


An American business man discovers 
the way of the mystics. The book has 
some fine things, a great many platitudes, 
and some shallow generalizations that 
amount to misstatements. 


oe 


Thus, Mr. Cabot states (page 11) that 
“quantity production and ‘the dominion 
of machines’ are not. .. inventions of 
our Western world; they are expedients 
to which we have been forced by the dry- 
ing up of the springs of our spiritual life. 
The workingman from whom the ‘joy of 
labor’ has taken flight, has sought refuge 
in high living—which he miscalls a high 
standard of living and which involves 
high wages to support it. It is in the 
struggle to avoid a ‘labor cost’ so high 
that it would stop production and reduce 
us to beggary that our complex mechani- 
cal and industrial system originated.” 
This doubtless rings pleasantly in the 
ears of the employer of labor, but is it 
true to fact? As a matter of historic 
record, did the cost of labor become so 
high that, in self-defence, machines had 
to be invented to do men’s work? The 
perusal of a few sound works on eco- 
nomics, sociology, and the history of 
labor would convince Mr. Cabot that the 
high cost of labor has come since the in- 
vention of machinery and its widespread 
use. He may begin by reading easy 
books like Macaulay, and learn about 
weavers and their wages in the eighteenth 
century; go on to Taussig, and end with 
Edward A. Ross, Ramsay MacDonald, 
and Sidney Webb, if he would learn the 
true relationship of man and the ma- 
chine. 

With the same complacency and as- 
surance, Mr. Cabot gives gratuitous ad- 
vice to the young man about to enter a 
profession. “Let the young men of power 
in search of a profession turn away from 
business and go into the ministry, in 
spite of the fact that as a profession it 
is said to be poorly paid. You will find 
that it is not. The bread of life is not 
all bought with dollars. The minister 
who is worthy of his job is a well-paid 


Of gifts there seems none more 
becoming to offer a friend than 
a beautiful book. 


—Amos Bronson ALcorTr 


man. If he honestly serve society, he 
will get dollars enough to buy his bread, 
and in addition he will get the bread of 
life thrown in for good measure. .. .” 
(page 189). The reviewer would like to 
put Mr. Cabot in one of our small par- 
ishes, give him $1,200 a year, no parson- 
age, and require him to rear a family on 
this munificent salary, trusting that some- 
how the “bread of life’ would feed his 
children. 

It would be a good thing for Mr. Cabot 
to study a few real mystics: Tauler, 
Suso, Ruysbroeck, and a few moderns 
like Rufus Jones and Dean Inge. 

To sum up, the book attacks cosmic 
problems with an amazing assurance and 
a colossal ignorance of the true nature 
of those problems. The fact that a suc- 
cessful business man wrote it and the 
fact that it is written in a tone of piety 
doubtless have given it its vogue. It 
belongs on the shelves beside the poems 
of Edgar Guest. w.S. 8. 


Thomas Masson is Serious 


WuHy I AM A SPIRITUAL VAGABOND. 
Thomas L. Masson. 
Company. $2.00. 

Can a man who has spent more than a 
seore of years editing one of the most 
celebrated humorous periodicals in the 
world write a serious book? That question 
will present itself to persons who read 
this title and call to mind that Thomas 
Masson for twenty-eight years was an 
editor of Life. This editor—he is now an 
editor of the Saturday Hvening Post—has 
always been interested in life, as more 
than a surface experience. This volume 
proves it. He addresses himself to men 
like himself who he feels are spiritual 
vagrants. He goes directly to the center 
of religious discussion, tells of his own 
peculiar conversion, and proves by ex- 
ample that the contented mind will come 
through soul discipline and response to 
spiritual ideals. His mind is a singular 


By 
New York: The Century 


one. For years he wrote satires. Then 
he wrote serious books. Then he studied 
at length the problem of religion. This 


work is the result of mature thought. 
The Christ is his ideal. He says, “As 
he lived, so we must live,” Says he again, 
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“Pride of learning and pride of earning 
are the two great obstacles that confront 
the seeker after truth.” Mr. Masson has 
the first great requisite for a writer on 


this sublime theme: he believes in his 


fellow men. He believes, by the millions, 
they are “climbing Sinais and know it 
not.” Honesty pervades it; a _ revolt 
against tradition, scholasticism, material- 
ism; the glow of personal experience. 
Many who do not go to church, many 
who are sermon-hardened, will read these 
thoughtful chapters, with clearing minds 
and uplifted souls. E. H. 0. 


Primarily Devotional 


Tum Four GOSPELS AND THD CHRISTIAN LiFe. 
By Walter B. Denny. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. $1.00. 

The purpose of the author in writing 
this book is, as he clearly states, pri- 
marily to present a thoroughly religious 
view of Christ and his claims upon the 
human heart. A secondary purpose is to 
offer such thoroughly modern views of 
the Gospels as to date, origin, authorship, 
and similar questions, as is consistent 
with his principal aim. 

The result is a book calculated rather 
to develop the devotional spirit than to 
give clear apprehension of the results of 
critical scholarship. For those who have 
as yet no knowledge of the origins of the 
Gospels or the accepted facts of modern 
scholarship, the book will give some en- 
lightenment. The treatment of the 
Fourth Gospel is the least satisfactory 
chapter from a Liberal standpoint, since 
the theological attitude of the author is 
in effect the same as that of the author 
of the “Gospel according to John.” 

References and questions follow each 
chapter, and an outline of the contents 
of each Gospel is given. F.B. 


A Candid Treatment 


THR PROPHETS AND THEIR TimMuS. By J. M. 
Powis Smith. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. $2.25. 

The prophets are perennially interest- 
ing, and none can make them more inter- 
esting than Professor Smith, nor interpret 
them with finer appreciation. The pur- 
pose of the present volume is to show 
what the prophets were trying to do 
and say in their own generation. The 
prophets were men of their times, the 
product of their times, as well as critical 
students who sought to guide the course 
of events into right channels. Hence 
to understand them in any real sense one 
must see them in the background of the 
world history of their day. Most suc- 
einctly and vividly that is here presented. 
The prophets live and move in a very 
real way, and with the sweep of history 
we follow them in their careers from the 
early days of the nation’s life until they 
gradually lose themselves in the rising 
tide of the apocalyptic. The book is a 
straight-forward, unbiased presentation 
of its subject. EXvery problem is squarely 
met and candidly discussed. There are 
no preconceived notions or prejudices to 
warp the judgment, and in this day of 
obscurantism it is truly refreshing to 
read a book of such candor. Frequent 
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notes and references to the Biblical text 
appear on every page, so the reader has 
always the means of testing the interpre- 
tation; and a goodly portion of the pro- 
phetic writings are given in the author’s 
own translations. Some use has been 
made of recent work on the psychology 
of prophecy, but this is a study that is 
still in its infancy. 

Of points to criticize there are few in- 
deed. In places one might disagree with 
the translation, or rather with the emen- 
dation of the Hebrew text. In the in- 
terpretation of Jeremiah’s second vision 
it would have been better to follow 
Ehrlich’s suggestion and read, “A pot 
blown upon I see and its blower is from 
the north.” The text as Smith and most 
others take it, is clearly impossible. A 
pot can have no face pointing a partic- 
ular direction. In the discussion of 
Isaiah’s relation to Sennacherib’s cam- 
paign of 701, reference should have been 
made to Fullerton’s exhaustive article 
in the Journal of Biblical Literature, 
XLI, page one and following pages, and 
to Sidney Smith’s Babylonian Historical 
Texts. In this volume, Smith published 
a new cuneiform text that bears on the 
situation, but unfortunately still leaves 
the main problem unsolved. -T. J. M. 


A Book That Removed a Prejudice 


By W. Jd. 
New York: The Oentury Company. 


Tun AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MIND. 
Dawson. 
$2.00. 

I remember, when a young man just 
commencing my ministry, being in a 
crowded meeting and seeing a man with 
long black hair and a professional mien 
standing just behind me in the aisle. 
My neighbor whispered to me that that 


. 
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was W. J. Dawson, who had taken a 
Congregational pastorate. 
sciousness prejudiced me against the man, 
and foolishly that first impression has 
ever remained with me. | 

Two Sunday evenings ago I picked up 
the book, The Autobiography of a@ Mind. 
I was thoroughly weary, somewhat down- 
hearted, and conscious of the prejudice 
aforementioned. Rather impatiently I 
commenced to read, and a strange miracle 
happened. At once I became interested, 
then the weariness was forgotten, and I 
read on thoroughly engrossed until near 
midnight. I could not put down the book 
until I had read the last page. Perhaps 
being conversant with the background 
behind the self-revelation gives the book 
an added charm for me, but I advise 
every minister, or at least every young 
minister, to read these pages. 

Mr. Dawson has lived a much varied 
life, and each phase is vividly and sug- 
gestively described. Childhood in a 
changing Methodist minister’s home and 
the experience of a young Methodist min- 


ister and his stewards are so portrayed 


that the reader is not sure to which he 
is nearer—sorrow or laughter. The chap- 
ters are certainly true to life. The de- 
scription of “Mother” is exceptionally 
appealing, and I shall often reread the 
pages on which this picture is drawn. If 
one wants to see ordinary London, I know 
of nothing nearer to life than Mr. Daw- 
son’s pages on the district around City 
Road, and those concerning a suburban 
neighborhood. 

But why go on making special mention, 
for the whole book is good. Since my 
first reading, I have reread it twice, and 
I am sure that I shall reread it again 
and again. M. H. 


Everybody Knows 


What you as a Unitarian do not believe about Jesus. But 


Who Knows 


What you as a Unitarian do believe about the man of Nazareth? 


Do You Know Yourself 


Exactly what you believe about the man whose leadership all Uni- 
tarians acknowledge? Have you ever taken the time to work out 
the problems incident to a clear opinion on this subject? 


“JESUS THE MAN,”’ by Victor E. Harlow 


Is a careful study of this subject, worked out in accord with the 
results of modern scholarship, presented in a narrative as absorbingly 
interesting as it is exact and instructive. It will meet the approval 
of your intelligence and will lead to a positive conviction about the central 


figure of your faith. 


“T read it with consuming interest.”—Mr. Wm. L. Barnard. 
“Here is a Jesus such as he actually was.”—Dr. Clayton R. Bowen in Taz RecisTER. 
“A Masterpiece,—all will be grateful for this simple, modest, straightfor- 


ward story.”—Dr. 


Geo. R. Dodson in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


“The book has an appeal that few biographies of Jesus have.”—Rev. Leon M. 


Birkhead in the Kansas City Star. 


“The most interesting story of the life of Jesus that I have ever had the 


privilege of reading.”—Dr. Wm. I. 


Lawrance. 


“You make the clearest and strongest argument for the modern view that 
I haveeverseen. Your bookis thoughtful and able.”—Dr. J. T. Sunderland. 


The price is $2.50. From your dealer, or direct from 
the Publisher on receipt of check, or C.O.D. on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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The Lynx and the Lantern 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


There was once a little girl who begged 
for a lantern. Her name was Fannie, 
and she lived in a log house on a wilder- 
ness farm in the North Woods. At 
Christmas time, one year, she wrote a 
letter to Santa Claus and asked him to 
bring her a lantern; not a toy-lantern 
either, but-a man-sized kind exactly like 
the one her father lighted and took to the 
barn every night so he could see to do 
the chores when the days grew short. 

It may be that Santa Claus didn’t have 
lanterns in his pack; anyway, he didn’t 
give one to little Fannie. The brothers 
and sisters laughed at the little girl be 
eause she wished for such a queer pres- 
ent: but her father didn’t. ; 

He said, “A lantern is one of the most 
useful things on the farm. If I could be 
sure that Fannie would not be selfish 
with her lantern, I would buy one for 
her.” 

When Fannie heard that, she was glad. 
Her father’s lantern was an old, battered- 
looking thing, and he needed a new one 
badly. So Fannie told her father that if 
he would buy a new lantern and give it 
to her, she would let him use it every 
night; she promised, too, that she would 
keep it clean and shining and filled with 
oil; she would lend it to her brothers and 
sisters also if they needed it to go after 
a lost sheep or on errands through the 
woods at night. 

“That is perfectly fair: Ill buy you 
the lantern,” the father promised. 

Truth to tell, his old lantern was no 
longer good for anything but to be thrown 
away: so, next time he went to town, 
the good man bought a new lantern and 
brought it home to Fannie. It was a 
bright and shining lantern with a tall 
glass globe and a sort of tin cup in the 


_bottom to hold the oil.- 


™ 


Fannie’s father showed the little girl 
how to fill the tin cup and how to keep 
the wick clean. He taught her how to 
press on a spring and open the lantern 
and how to take out the tall glass globe, 
which must always be kept clear and 
clean and must never be smoky. 

After-that, no one ever spoke of the 
new lantern as “the lantern.” It was 
always “Fannie’s lantern’; and, ever 
after, this lantern was the little girl’s 
treasure. She was good about it too, and 
did as she had promised. She kept her 
lantern bright, clean, shining, and ready 
for use. She told every one in the family 
to take her lantern without asking, any 
time it was needed. 

One day the little girl explained why 
she never forgot to clean the lantern 
every morning and hang it on its hook. 
tert ; 
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It was because she played that she was 
a light keeper and the lantern was the 


light in the tower which must be kept 


clean, or ships might go down in storms. 

Not many miles away from the farm 
in the woods was one of the most impor- 
tant lighthouses on the Straits of Macki- 
naw. The light keeper had explained to 
the little girl when he took her up in the 
tower one day, that if he didn’t keep his 
great lighthouse lamp trimmed and burn- 
ing, a ship might be wrecked in a gale 
and many human lives might be lost. 

“So,” the little girl explained, “I 
always play that my lantern is the great 
lamp in a lighthouse tower and it must 
be cared for every day or human lives 
may be lost!” 

And sure enough, one dark night in 
early autumn, little Fannie’s lantern, 
trimmed and burning, saved a precious 
life, and this is how it happened. 

Uncle William came for an evening call 
after the chores were done. Uncle Wil- 
liam and his family lived two miles 
away on another wilderness farm, and 
when he came to call, as he did two or 
three times a year, little’ Fannie and her 
brothers and sisters were happy. When 
Uncle William came, bedtime was winked 
at, and they were allowed to sit up 
until he went home. 

On this special autumn night, Uncle 
William was more full of fun and stories 
than usual. He stayed and he stayed, 
and he talked and he visited until the 
clock that came from Canada said “ding 
—ding—” until it had dinged nine times. 
At that late hour, little Fannie’s mother 
said, “We must serve high tea for Uncle 
William.” Fannie’s mother made tea and 
brought bread and butter, jam, cake, and 
cookies from the pantry, and they had 
a party in the log house that night, chil- 
dren and all. 

After the high tea was over, Uncle 
William told more stories and more 
stories, and they all talked and laughed 
and joked until the clock said “ding— 
ding” eleven times. Soon after that Uncle 
William said he must be going. He was 
ready to start when little Fannie looked 
out of the open door and saw that the 
night was black. She ran for her lantern. 

“You must light my lantern and take 
it with you, Uncle William,” said she, 

Now it happened that Uncle William 
didn’t like the idea of taking a lantern. 
He said he knew the way perfectly and 
he would rather walk in the dark. 

“Why, Fannie, my child,” he explained, 
“if I walk with a lighted lantern, all the 
deer in the woods will see my light and 
follow me home!” He laughed. 


However, when Uncle William saw that 
the little girl might go crying to bed if 
he didn’t take her shining lantern, he 
thanked her and said he would carry it 
and light it if he needed to do so. 

Before Uncle William had gone more 
than half a mile, he was glad he had 
that lantern. Just after he turned into 
the old Indian trail through the cedar 
swamp, he heard the terrible cry of a 
lynx. Uncle William said afterward that 
at that fearsome sound he picked up his 
feet and hurried on fast as he could 
travel. 

The lynx too picked up his feet, and 
when he gave his frightful cry again 
Uncle William knew the lynx was coming 
behind him on the trail. Ag Uncle Wil- 
liam didn’t wish to be eaten by a lynx, he 
almost flew through the cedar swamp. 
The, lynx, though, had four feet and 
Uncle William had only two. Every min- 
ute that lynx came nearer and nearer to 
Uncle William, and every minute his ter- 
rible wailing cry sounded louder and louder. 

Oh, then how glad he was that he had 
Fannie’s lantern. He lighted the lantern. 


Perseverance 


A swallow in the spring 
Came to our granary, and beneath the 
eaves 
Essayed to make a nest, and there did 
bring 
Wet earth and straw and leaves. 
Day after day she toiled 
With patient art; but, ere her work 
was crowned, 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled, 
And dashed it to the ground. 
She found the ruin wrought; 
But, not cast down, forth from the 
place she flew, : 
And with her mate fresh earth and 
grasses brought, 
And built her nest anew. 


But scarcely had she placed 
The last soft feather on its ample 
floor, 
When wicked hands, or chance, again 
laid waste, 
And wrought the ruin o’er. 
But still her heart she kept, 
And toiled again ; and last night, hear- 
ing calls, 
I looked, and, lo! three little swallows 
slept 
Within the earth-made walls. 
What truth is here, O man! 
Hath hope been smitten in its early 
dawn? 
Have clouds o’ercast thy purpose, truth 
or plan? 
Have faith, and struggle on! 
—R. 8. 8. Andros, 


Sentence Sermon 


With time and patience, the mulberry- 
leaf becomes satin.—Ohinese Proverb. 
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As he had to stand still a minute to do 
this, the lynx came so near that Uncle 
William could see his two eyes a 
down the dark trail. _ 

When Uncle William began to swing 
the lantern, the lynx was frightened by 
the circles of dazzling light and must 
have wondered what new thing had come 
into the world. He didn’t dare spring 
after it, but waited a few minutes to 


think. On ran Uncle William, and the’ 


lynx soon gathered his courage and ran 
after him. 

It was an interesting race for both of 
them. The hungry lynx would almost 
reach Uncle William, when suddenly 
Uncle William would swing and swing 
the shining lantern and scare his follower 
until the animal would stand still to 
think again. The lantern terrified the 
lynx; he didn’t dare spring upon it. He 
believed the thing might kill him. 

Again and again Uncle William kept 
the lynx back by swinging the lantern. 
At last he left the cedar swamp behind 
him and reached home safely. The lynx 
didn’t try to follow the man into the 
clearing; all he did was to scare the wait- 
ing family by his terrible scream. 

Next day, when one of Uncle William’s 
boys returned Fannie’s lantern, he said 
it had saved his father’s life: and then 
he told Uncle William’s story. Little 
Fannie was glad, and took even greater 
eare of her lantern than before. 

[All rights reserved] 


Something to Do 
LORNA SLOCOMBE 


Dorothy Badel lived near the woods, 
yet sometimes that important fact was 
left out in the cold, for Dorothy often 
asked for something to do. Dorothy’s 
older sister, Jean, came home one sum- 
mer from college and gave Dorothy a 
surprise. It came about in this way: 

One day Jean, who was very fond of 
Dorothy, took her to the woods. Sud- 
denly Jean gave a cry of delight. 

“Why, Dorothy, see, these are arbutus 
leaves, and see, here is some checker- 
berry.” 

Dorothy sgl at them calmly 
said: 

“Why, yes, I saw those on a picnic last 
summer, and we chewed the leaves of the 
checkerberry.” 

“Dorothy Badel!”’ cried Jean. “And 
you didn’t look for the flowers last 

spring!” 

'  €No,” said Dorothy. 

Jean was amazed. “Why, Dorothy!’ 
she said. “The flowers of the checker- 
berry are the dearest little pink and 
white bells and the arbutus flowers are 
too dainty and sweet to describe.” 

“The leaves aren’t,’ observed Dorothy, 
who was beginning to be interested. 

“No,” said Jean, “they come later than 
the flowers.” 

By and by they came to some tracks in 
the mud. 

“What tracks are those, Jean?’ inquired 
Dorothy. 

Jean looked at them. 

“Those,” she said, “are rabbit tracks.” 

After studying the tracks, Jean said: 


and 
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“Let’s follow them and see where bunny 
is. 99 

Dorothy agreed and they went on down 
the tracks. 

“It’s like a story-book!” said Jean. 
“See! Here a dog started to follow 
bunny, and here bunny went down a hole, 
and here bunny met another rabbit. 

“Sh!” said Jean suddenly. ‘And here 
they are!” 

They came out at an open place in the 
woods. As they did so, two rabbits 
jumped out of the ferns where they had 
been lying and ran away. 

“Where are we?” cried Dorothy, sud- 
denly remembering that she had never 
been in that part of the woods before. 
“Jean, where are we?” 

Jean said calmly, “Follow me.” 

Away they went, through the brush, 
until they came to the path. Sitting 
down under a tree, Jean began to pull 
a few leaves off a bush. 

“These,” she said to Dorothy, “are bay- 
berry. Smell them.” 

Dorothy did. “How lovely,” she said. 

“Well,” said Jean, ‘it’s time to go 
home, but don’t forget there are always 
the woods to play in.” And Dorothy 
never did, but grew up to be a naturalist. 


[This story is exactly as written by our 
youngest contributor,—aged ten.] 


Help for Young ‘Musicians 


Mrs. John D. Sherman, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
realizes the plight of many talented, but 
unheard, young musicians, and practically 
pleads their cause through the medium of 
the countless women’s clubs flourishing 
throughout the country. She says: 

“Women’s clubs throughout the United 
States will take an active interest this 
year in helping young American musicians 
who have not yet launched upon a career 
to get a start in the professional concert 
world. Free scholarships exist in prac- 
tically all of the leading musical schools 
for students of exceptional talent, but 
heretofore little has been done to aid them 
in making the break from student life to 
the concert stage. The women’s clubs 
will accomplish this by presenting young 
artists in public concerts. Every impor- 
fant club in the country is being urged 
to give at least one concert with a singer, 
violinist, pianist, or other instrumentalist 
who has not yet ‘arrived’.” 


My Thoughts 
BLANCHE F, GILE 


When I am sick and lie abed and have 
the time to think, 

I cover many fair white sheets with scrib- 
blings of ink, 

In weaving little webs of verse to catch 
my haunting thought 

And coaxing wary rhymes to come just 
as I think they ought. 


But when I’m well I need the hours to 
sew and sweep and bake, 

The little thoughts that flutter round I 
have no time to take, 

And so they fly away again as free as 
wild-wood birds, 

I wonder if they’re happier than those I 
trap with words? 
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“In Memory” 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


The red, red roses breathe of Love 
That in our hearts we’re keeping; 
The snowy lilies whisper “Peace,” 
To gallant heroes sleeping. 


The dewy blue of violets 
Wafts pledges we renew 
Of Loyalty, O, soldiers brave, 
To country, flag and you! 


be 


Women Consider Children 


The National Council of Women of the 
United States recently entertained, in 
Washington, D.C., the International Coun- 
cil of Women. Of the resolutions grits 
we quote the following: 

“The Council urges upon its constituent 
organizations the duty and privilege of- 
fered its members as women with a vision 
of the future, to further the need of every 
child to be understood, to be loved and 
wisely developed.” 


The Fords’ Air Freight Line 


Henry Ford and his son Edsel have 
built an airplane factory at Dearborn, 
Mich., from which they have turned out 
their first plane, christened “Maiden Dear- 
born.” Their aim is to manufacture air- 
planes in great numbers and at low cost. 
Carrying a load of one thousand pounds— 
letters, packages, automobile parts—the 
“Maiden Dearborn,” on April 18, made her 
first trip from the Detroit Ford factory, 
to the Ford factory in Chicago, thus es- 
tablishing the first freight air line in the 
United States. If the plan proves prac- 
tical, all the Ford factories throughout the 
country will soon be connected by airplane 
service. 


Story about One of | 
the First Watches 


The following incident is found in a 
tiny English magazine for the year 1803, 
which is called “Flowers of Literature.” 

“A COUNTRYMAN AND A WatcH :—Lord 
Brooke (about the year 1630) had occa- 
sion to light off his horse, and laid down 
his watch on the grass by him. It was 
a watch of great value—the case set with 
diamonds. He left it where he had laid 
it, entirely forgetting it, until after hav- 
ing overtaken his company, one of them 
asked him what o’clock it was. 

“This made him feel for his watch, 
which he immediately remembered having 
left. They all rode back with him, and 
near the place met a countryman and 
asked him whether he had seen the 
watch. 

“‘What’s that? said he, having never 
seen one before. They told him it. was 
a thing that clicked and stirred. 

“‘Oh! Oh!’ says he. ‘I’ll show it to 
you. I have mauled it, and made it give 
over clicking with my stick. You may 
come near it, it will not hurt you now, I 
warrant you.’ 

‘He had battered the watch to pieces, 
thinking it some poisonous animal in the 
grass.” 
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6 wW. U. C. Knows What It Wants 


Down to definite objects, and speeches to match 


HE WESTERN CONFERENCE, at a 
noteworthy annual meeting in Toledo, 
Ohio, endorsed, without a dissenting vote, 
the Child Labor Amendment. It protested 
against the attempt to control the teach- 
ing of science by legislation, against the 
compulsory reading of the Bible in public 
schools, and against the interference with 
lawful assembly and freedom of speech. 
It considered concrete means for enhanc- 
ing the power and territory of liberal re- 
ligion in the new century of Unitarianism ; 
discussed some of the major problems of 
church and ministry; and provided for 
an increase in the size and the circulation 
of the Conference organ, the Western Uni- 
tarian. } 
' At the special session devoted to the 
centenary of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, May 5, colorful generalities had 
no part either in the backward or the 
forward looking. Achievements of the 
past hundred years were given balanced 
appraisal, and the goals to be worked for 
in centuries to come were identified, ana- 
lyzed, and made an inspiriting possibility. 
Also, the Conference could discover no 
reason why Unitarianism should not in 
the future reach and enrich the multitude. 
Rey. Lawrence Redfern of Liverpool, 
England, began it all with the Conference 
sermon on the evening before. He urged 
righteous living, the showing of the faith 
of liberalism by works of liberalism. 
Then, the next morning, the Conference 
listened to the annual message of the sec- 
retary, Dr. Curtis W. Reese. He pointed 
out that the first resolution that the Con- 
ference ever passed provided for mission- 
ary activity. As early as 1854, he said, 
it was deemed wise clearly to disavow any 
dogmatic purpose. Statements of purpose 
were adopted, amended, discarded, re- 
formulated through the forty-six years un- 
til 1920, when there was adopted the state- 
ment which sets forth the prime object as 
“to foster religion through the organiza- 
tion and support of liberal churches.” 
The average salary of ministers in this 
Conference is $3,600, somewhat above the 
national average, he reported. Four years 


ago it was $3,200. The average attendance 


at Western Conference churches, exclud- 
ing the recently affiliated People’s Church 
in Chicago, Ill., with its congregation of 
2,000 persons, is 110; fours years ago it 
was ninety. 

On Dr. Reese’s recommendation and 
by later action of the Board of Directors, 
the size of the Western Unitarian will be 
increased to twenty-four pages, and an 
endeavor will be made to place the paper 
in every home in the Conference, through 
having the subscription included in the 
parishioner’s subscription to the church. 

Dr. Charles H. Lyttle of the Meadville 
Theological School and Rev. Robert S. 
Loring of Milwaukee, Wis., were the speak- 
ers at the centenary session that followed. 
Dr. Lyttle noted among Unitarian achieve- 
ments the evolution of a really free fel- 
lowship. The Western Conference had a 

large part in bringing this about, he de- 


clared. He distinguished two historical 
types of Unitarianism, “Congregational 
Unitarianism and Channing Humanitarian 
Unitarianism.” These have overlapped, of 
course, but the emphasis in practice has 
been too much on the former type. 

Mr. Loring, looking to the future, 
pointed to these three possibilities of Uni- 
tarianism : ¥ 

1. A reformulation of religious philoso- 
phy in the light of modern knowledge. The 
older philosophy was formulated in a pre- 
scientific age and has no place in a liberal 
church. 

2. A widening of religious fellowship to 
inelude all ethnic faiths. Unitarians 
should take the lead in bringing the great 
faiths of the world together. They must 
justify their independence by this larger 
service. 

3. The cultivation and practice of social 
idealism. Unitarians have not lived up to 
Channing’s social outlook. They have 
overlooked his social interests in appre- 
ciating his theological interests. 

Rey. Carlyle Summerbell of Keokuk, 
Iowa, led in the discussion. He charged 
Unitarians with failure to reach the mul- 
titude and declared that there was no 
excuse for this failure. 

That afternoon, Rev. James H. Hart of 
Madison, Wis., discussed “Religion and 
Physical Well-being,’ and Laurance R. 
Plank of Dayton, Ohfo, “Religion and 
Mental Well-being.” Mr. Hart said that 
religion had underestimated the physical 
man and had given itself to developing 
the wsthetic man. Mr. Plank made an 
exposition of the religious implications of 
the new psychology. The work of the min- 
inster will be more and more that of the 
analyst, less that of the typical pastor. He 
will try to relieve his people of their sense 
of sin by bringing into the open their 
psychological difficulties, striving, for 
example, to free them of their repressions. 
Hugene M. Cosgrove of Hinsdale, II1., 
urged the remaking of the church schools 
in this direction. 

Senator Woodbridge N. Ferris of Michi- 
gan, formerly one of the directors of the 
Conference, spoke that evening on “Reli- 
gion and Present-day American Politics.” 
He took the place of Rev. John H. Diet- 
rich of Minneapolis, Minn., who was un- 
able to attend. The Senator advocated 
the League of Nations, the World Court. 
outlawry of war, or any other scheme that 
would help bring peace; he favored them 
all. “Religion and Present-day World 
Politics” was the theme of Horace J. 
Bridges of the Ethical Society in Chicago. 
He urged that America participate in 
world affairs. “We cannot escape them, 
even if we would; and should not, even 
if we could,” he admonished. 

The resolutions on child labor, the free 
teaching of science, compulsory Bible 
reading, and civil liberties were voted 
Wednesday morning. These officers were 
elected: Prof. Herbert F. Goodrich of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., president (re-elected) ; 
E. L. Richardson of Milwaukee, Wis., 
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treasurer ; Rey. Dilworth Lupton of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Rey. Ralph E. Bailey of Omaha, 
Neb., and Miss Helen Van Liew of Hins- 
dale, Ill., directors to May, 1929. Then 
Mr. Lupton talked on “The Mission of the 
City Church,” characterizing it as a 
“spiritual powerhouse”; and Rey. Charles 
E. Snyder of Sioux City, Iowa, described 
the plan and the results of the district 
church system as he has so successfully 
developed it in the region around Sioux 
City. This type of organization reaches 
multitudes of interested people who can- 
not attend church in person. 

At the minister’s luncheon that day, Dr. 
Norbert F. Capek of Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia, pleaded for a naturalistic in place 
of a supernaturalistic groundwork for 
theology. But a new psychology must be 
developed for effectively approaching peo- 
ple with such a theology, he insisted. 
Rev. Von Ogden Vogt of Chicago said that 
religion was essentially an esthetic ex- 
perience. He presented a brief for the 
enrichment of liberal church services, for 
the beautifying of church structures. Be 
fore the Laymen’s luncheon, W. F. Baxter, 
head of a large department store in 
Omaha and working layman in the Omaha 
church, spoke on ‘Religion in Business.” » 
He went beyond pious aphorisms to a call 
for the literal expression of a man’s re- 
ligion in his business, day in and day out. 
Following the Alliance luncheon, the 
women were addressed by Mrs. Capek, 
Mrs. Redfern, and Mrs. Seth T. Paine of 
Cleveland. That same afternoon, the 
Young People’s session devoted itself to a 
consideration of “‘Youth in Religion,” with 
Rey. Lon R. Call of Louisville, Ky., as 
their speaker. 

Alexander Smith of the Toledo church 
was toastmaster at the annual banquet 
that night. Miss Gertrude Taft of Cleve- 
land talked of the forthcoming Lake Hrie 
Conference. Prof. A. Wakefield Slaten an- 
nounced the ambition of the Pacific Coast 
Conference to be “a self-supporting con- 
ference of self-supporting churches,” and 
the recent gift of a tract of land near 
Lake Tahoe for summer conferences. Rey. 
Clara Cook Helvie of Moline, Ill., urged 
more activity of women in the work of 
the church. Rev. Raymond H. Palmer of 
Duluth, Minn., and Dr. Arthur L. Weath- 
erly of Iowa City, Iowa, gave short talks. 

This was the benediction pronqunced by 
Dr. Reese at the close: “May we love 


one another and walk together in gentle- 


ness and nobility of spirit. If we be wrong, 


‘may we find a better way; if we be right, 


may we have the courage and wisdom to _ 
do the right. Amen.” 


FRANKLIN, N.H.—Good Friday last, the 
Baptist, Methodist, Congregational, Chris- 
tian, and Unitarian churches united in a 
communion service in the Unitarian 
Chureh. Rey. A. A. Richards of the Chris- 
tian Church conducted the service, and 
the ‘clergy of the churches represented 
acted as deacons. This is probably the 
first time in the history of New Hampshire 
that Protestant churches united in such 
a service. Rey. W. E. Cross, minister of 
the Franklin Unitarian Church, is secre- 
tary of the Ministers’ Association. 
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James Vila Blake | 


Rey. James Vila Blake, in active service 
in the Unitarian ministry for fifty years, 
died at his home, 122 North Ashland Boule- 
vard, Chicago, April 27. He was born 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., January 21, 1842. On 
graduating from Harvard in 1862 he be- 
came secretary to Governor Andrew, of 
Massachusetts, later entering the Divinity 
School. His first pastorate was at Haver- 
hill, Mass., from which he was called to 
succeed Theodore Parker at the Twenty- 
eighth Congregational Church of Boston. 
He was minister of the Unitarian-Con- 
gregational Church of Quincy, Ill, for 
five years, and from there went to Chi- 
cago in 1883 to the pulpit of the Third 
Unitarian Church, where he remained 
fifteen years. During that time, All Souls 
Church was founded, Mr. Blake becoming 
the first regular minister, building the 
present. unique chapel and serving the 
church nearly twenty-five years. 

A believer in sturdy, honest thinking, 
he was one of those who led the more 
liberal wing of the church in the West, 
a group including William C. Gannett, 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, John OC. Learned, 
Frederick L. Hosmer. He lived to witness 
the general acceptance in the denomina- 
tion of the things he had manfully labored 
for. 

Of scholarly habit and high intellectual 
attainment, Mr. Blake was the author of 
twenty volumes of poetry, drama, and es- 
says. Many of his hymns have long been 
sung in our churches. Although eighty- 
three years of age at the time of his 
death, he was engaged upon a comprehen- 
sive work, “English poetics.” His contri- 
bution to church music was notable, from 
his early compilation of German folk 
songs for Sunday-school use to his prepa- 
ration, with Gannett and Hosmer, of a 
Unitarian hymnal, ‘‘Unity Hymns and Cho- 
rals,” Mr. Blake adapting the music to 
the words. 

At one period he was in active business 
for several years, and his practical side 
was again shown by his taking for a 
time the superintendency of the Morgan 
and Wright factory of Chicago. Mr. 
Wright also made Mr. Blake administra- 
tor of his charitable funds before and 
after his death. A strong interest in the 
work of organized charities continued 
throughout his Chicago residence and his 
active participation in it for many years. 

Mr. Blake did not grow old. His youth- 
ful spirit, his elasticity, even his firm, 
strong handwriting, and his unflagging 
interest in the forward march of the 


world remained to the end. Long before 


Darwin’s book on the method of evolution 
appeared, he had accepted the principle 
of evolution and he never swerved there- 
from,—could not regard it as an issue. 
That religion was a natural flowering of 
the human spirit he never ceased to affirm, 
a development through the long ages from 
man’s primitive beginnings, a growing 
into the knowledge of God. Special reve- 
lation, reliance upon authority other than 
the Inner Light, any deviation from the 
laws of nature, which are the laws of 
God, were to him unthinkable. On the 
other hand, his reverence for those mighty 
manifestations of the human spirit, the 
great religious prophets of all time, and 
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especially for him whom he more often 
spoke of as the Master, was genuine and 
profound. '  M.M.L 


Following is the address spoken at the 
funeral by Mr. Blake’s friend, Rev. George 
R. Gebauer: 


Certainly if any poet ever wrote out of 
the fullness of his soul, our dear friend, 
James Vila Blake, did. He found the joy 
of his life in singing the songs God put 
in his heart. If poetry is immortal be- 
eause it rises out of the deep recesses of 
an immortal soul, Blake’s will find a 
niche in the hall of immortality. His is 
not the poetry the century is able to ap- 
preciate. In the rush for things seen 
there is little time for the unseen, the 
things of the spirit. But it was of the 
unseen things he sang in his own unique 
way. His poetry is hardly for the masses 
or classes, but for souls attuned to the 
higher ideals of life. Living in the 
twentieth century, he was the poet of a 
generation past, but a generation to ap- 
pear again when the world has found 
itself. 

As a hymn writer, he is known and ap- 
preciated; but I think we love especially 
the songs our children sing in the Sun- 
day-school. How these boys and girls 
delight in singing: “Standing on the 
shore at morning,’ or that delightful 
cheery song, “Welcome, welcome is the 
greeting.” But Blake was not only the 
poet of the soul; he was, above all, the 
poetic preacher of the soul. Perhaps in 
this too he belongs to a generation which 
is past. It seems that the intellectual 
and practical intérests in religion crowd 
ever more into the background the de- 
mand of religion itself. 

Is it not the foremost concern of a 
teacher sent by God to bring the waters 
of life to his people? This he did in a 
wonderful way. His sermons and prayers 
had a quality of transcendent spirituality 
that appealed only to the few. This he 
understood, and never tried to be a popu- 
lar preacher. He was mindful of the 
words of the Master, “Where two or 
three are gathered... there amlI1...”; 
and he loved his “precious few.” When 
a listener once exclaimed: “O that a 
thousand people might have heard that 
sermon!” he replied quietly: “Do you 
not know that if you had the’ thousand 
people you would not have had the ser- 
mon?” To the few he gave constantly 
and abundantly of the wellspring of Life 
within. The church was to him a holy 
place where soul might find fellowship 
with soul, and all souls be lifted by prayer 
to commune with God. 

The thought of God was to him no 
theory, but the supreme reality of the 
universe and life, without which our little 
lives could not be explained. To him, all 
thinking rested upon the thought of the 
all-present and ever-working Divine life, 
and to Him his own life tended. He 
was not the preacher vainly trying to 
prove God to himself: he was, as Schleier- 
macher said of Spinoza, the God-intoxi- 
cated man, who had not to reason and 
speculate about God, because he saw Him 
everywhere, and felt Him in his own 
soul. One such experience brought us 
near to each other. 

Ata state conference at Scythia Springs, 


- over, 
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Ill., Mr. Blake, Dr. Pearson, and I came 
together. It was the last night of the 
conference, the tumult and shouting were 
I have forgotten what mighty 
things we discussed at that conference; it 
is a long while ago, seventeen years or 
so. All that I recall is the soul-to-soul 
talk we three had at a little camp fire 
that night in the grove after the other 
brethren had retired. Just three of us, 
Blake, Pearson, and myself. 

There was no discussion, only a reveal- 
ing concerning the deep things of God 
and man, as we realized them. It was 
a service of holy communion. We came 
close to each other in spiritual fellowship 
that night, and Blake repeatedly spoke of 
it in after years. I understood him then. 
He was not always understood, and was 
perhaps not sufficiently appreciated even 
by his friends. It was not their fault 
nor his; it was simply that he lived in a 
world of his own where few could enter. 

He had in him little of the reformer; 
this too, perhaps, drew him away from 
those who would “take the kingdom of 
heaven by assault.” Yet he was a great 
lover of men, though he did not lead great 
reforms. Perhaps he achieved greater 
things than his friends dreamed of. 

He was indeed one of the truly grand 
men of our Cause, and great above all 
by his love, his tenderness of soul. How 
could it be otherwise, for was he not 
a man “afflicted with sorrow and ac- 
quainted with grief,” and sorely tried by 
disappointments? That made him the 
rare physician of the soul, the sympa- 
thetic counselor and the tender friend, 
the ideal pastor in the few churches he 
ministered to in his long pastorate. 

He was a friend of man, man and 
woman alike. But I think it was the 
temper of his own soul, in which dwelt 
the “ever-womanly,” that brought noble 
womankind especially close to him. To 
me he was the dearest of friends and 
comrades. He was a cup of strength and 
cheer in days of trouble, when friendship 
passed by on the other side. ; 

The Immortal Thought was to him not 
a matter of speculation, but a soul fact 
beyond all discussion. He believed scien- 
tific proof of a future life was near, but 
he needed not that proof. Supremely an 
optimist, he would have borne the burden 
and duty of life as cheerfully had he be- 
lieved that our little life is rounded by 
a sleep. 

There is a certain immortality on earth 
in the hearts and lives of our fellows. 
It rests in influence for good “in a world ~ 
made better by our presence, in pulses 
stirred to generosity, in deeds of daring 
rectitude, in scorn of miserable aims that 
end in self, in thoughts sublime that 
pierce the night like stars and with their | 
mild persistence urge men’s minds to 
vaster issues.” 

Of this immortality our friend is sure. 
Blessed be his memory in our souls. 


Correction 

The will of Mrs. John C. Phillips ot- 
Beverly, Mass., contains legacies of $5,000 
to the American Association and of the 
same amount to Arlington Street Church 
in Boston, Mass. The figure was incor- 
rectly reported to and published by Tue 
REGISTER. 
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e Not in the Chapel? 


4 Reply to many complaints and a new re- 


quest to ministers 
Beginning in the issue of June 5, THE 


REGISTER will publish additions to the 


Chapel of Unitarian Eminence. 

There are a great many names which 
ought to be included, and which Tuer 
REGISTER and its readers greatly desire. 
Complaints by the score have been made 
of the omission of important congrega- 
tions and distinguished persons. ‘THE 
REGISTER has replied to all the complain- 


ants that the responsibility rests, and 


must rest, -with each parish, and more 
particularly with each minister. Three 
letters of request were sent to each min- 
ister in addition to the repeated notices 
in the paper itself, sraing their co-opera- 
tion. 

At least twelve important congregations 
with representatives in Who’s Who in 
America have yet to be heard from. 
Many lists as sent in were incomplete. 
THE ReEGIsTteR has received suggestions 
from a number of persons to get the 
names in the omitted congregations on 
its own initiative, to which the reply has 
been made that THE RecIsTeR can only 


know who the members of every congre- 


gation are by consulting the membership 
lists. Even if the lists were accessible, 
as they are not, it would be contrary to 
congregational polity for anyone to go 
over the head of the minister, who is the 
master of the situation. 

Several criticisms have been made also 
about the inclusion of names that. seem 
not to belong in the Chapel. For example, 
Prof. Kirsopp Lake is given as an ad- 
herent of the Unitarian church in Albany, 
This has made some persons smile, and 
others somewhat biting, because Professor 
Lake, they say, is still a clergyman in 
regular standing in the Church of Eng- 
land. The answer is that Professor Lake 
has been almost continually in the serv- 
ice of the Unitarian church for six years, 
first as acting minister in Portland, Me, 
then in the same capacity in Albany, N.Y., 
and during the past year likewise in 
Northampton, Mass. Rey. B. Malcolm 
Harris of Albany submitted his name, and 
it was passed favorably as that of an ad- 
herent, a status which, in Tur REGISTER’sS 
judgment, it would be absurd to question. 

In several cases there have been dupli- 
cations, and in a number of other cases, 
under the head of “Distinction,” the tabu- 
lation has not been altogether satisfac- 


Dr. Preston Bradley 

Dr. Samuel M. Crothers 
Dr. Florence Buck 

Rev. Howard A. Pease 


“For information, address Mrs. Minnie Valentine, 


Canton, Mass. 
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tory. Again, in nearly all cases this clas- 
sification was left to the ministers. In 
many instances, no entry was made in 
that column at all. All of this explana- 


tion is pertinent and, it is to be hoped, 


entirely adequate. 

THE REGISTER now desires to * receive 
names from the ministers whom it asks, 
for the denomination’s sake, as well as 
for the proper recognition of their own 
people, to prepare their lists, and forward 
them to THE RecistER office not later 
than Tuesday, June 9. It is not a difficult 
task, and it is a most rewarding one. 
Already the Chapel has been widely 
noted in the press, daily and church. 


> Personals 


The Little Theatre in Dallas, Tex., of 
which Mrs. Perry Bentley of the Dallas 
Unitarian Church is the secretary, won 
first prize, for the second year, in the 
recent annual prize competition of Little 
Theatre productions in New York City. 
The play which her group presented was 
“The No ’Count Boy.” 


Extensive and favorable reviews have 
greeted the new biography of Edward 
Everett, of which Dr. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, minister of Arlington Street 
Church in Boston, Mass., is the author. 


F. W. Stuart, a deacon of the First 
Church in Dedham, Mass., is conductor 
of the Dutch Singing Society of Boston, 
Mass., which recently won first prize in 
Boston’s Music Week contest of interna- 
tional singing groups. 


Walter Myers, a member of All Souls 
Unitarian Church in Indianapolis, Ind., 
and formerly president of its board of 
trustees, was nominated as the Demo- 
eratie candidate for mayor in the pri- 
mary, May 1. 


Helen Fordham Webster, whose Young 
People’s Sunday sermon at the Unitarian 
Church in Lexington, Mass., was pub- 
lished by THE REGISTER on April 9, has 
been awarded the first prize of $50 in the 
Atlantic Monthly High School Essay Con- 
test. This was open to pupils in all high 
and preparatory schools in the world that 
use this magazine in their English classes. 
She is a senior in the Lexington High 
School and will enter Radcliffe College 
in September. Her subject was ‘“Saga- 
dahoc Bay.” This is at Georgetown, Me., 
where she has spent her summers for 
many years. 
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Meadville + ee Meet 


Removal of school an issue since 1870, 
says President Southworth 


At its largest meeting in recent years, 
the Meadville Alumni Association, on 
May 14 of Anniversary Week, sent fra- 
ternal greetings to Manchester College Ox- 
ford, to the Unitarian College, Manchester, 
and to the Unitarian College at Kolozsvar, 
Transylvania. Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
president of the Association, presided. 

President Franklin C. Southworth of 
Meadville reported an increased attend- 
ance of students at the School and other 
items of progress. As to the removal of 
the School to Chicago, Ill., the decision 
of the Court of Common Pleas in Craw- 
ford County, Pa., enjoining this removal 
would be argued before the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania on May 19 or 20, 
he said. He pointed out that the decision 
of the lower court was based on strictly 
legal grounds, although it acknowledged 
the desirability of such removal to carry 
out the purposes for which the School 
was founded and has been maintained. 

It is not correct, Dr. Southworth con- 
tended, to assume that this question of 
the removal of Meadville has been sug- 
gested and agitated only in recent times. 
It has really been under consideration 
for fifty-five years. In 1870, Dr. Robert 
Collyer initiated a movement for the re- 
moval of the School to Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ever since, there have been periodic dis- 
cussions of a proposed change of loca- 
tion. And, after each revival of the dis- 
cussion, the student body has increased 
in numbers, said Dr. Southworth. 

Meadville students were guests of the 
Association for the day. One of their num- 
ber, J. Ernest Bryant, spoke at the meeting. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish and Rev. J. B. H. 
Tegarden were elected to membership in 
the Association. These officers were 


chosen for the coming year: President, 
Dr. John H. Applebee; vice-president, 
Rey. Marion Murdock; secretary and 


treasurer, Rev. Frederick J. Gauld; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the officers and Dr. 
Frederie Gill, Rev. Caleb 8. 8S. Dutton, 
and Rey. C. H. Valentine. 

Many of the members present spoke 
words of appreciation and affection for 
these men of the Association who had 
died during the year: Albert Willard 
Clark, class of 1901, who died December 
8, 1924; John Francis Locke, class of 
1870, who died November 26, 1924; Joel 
Hastings Metcalf, class of 1890, who died 
February 21, 1925. 


The Enchanted Isle 


STAR ISLAND 
THE GENERAL CONFERENCE, July 11-25 


and ten other distinguished speakers 


Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
Rev. Herbert M. Gesner 
Mr. Winthrop Packard 
Prof. John P. Marshall 


For reservations, address Mr. V. D. Harrington, 


Andover, Mass. 
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Church Having Paid Lectures 


Remains Free from Taxation 


The Unitarian Church in San Diego, 
Calif., recently thwarted an attempt at 
taxation of its property. A protest had 
been made to the City Council that the 
church should be taxed because the public 
had to pay to hear lectures regularly ad- 
vertised as being given at the church. 
Since the law provides that only church 
edifices used solely for religious purposes 
shall be exempt from taxation, it was 
argued that, in holding lectures with paid 
admission, the church forfeited its right 
to be tax free. : 

But the minister, Rev. Howard B. Bard, 
and the trustees convinced the Council 
at a hearing on April 17 that the open 
forum was an understood part of the 
church’s -religion, in that it disseminated 
knowledge to its members through the 
medium of the lectures given. One Coun- 


cilman admitted that if the Unitarian 


Church were taxed for the lectures, every 
church where ice-cream socials were held 
would be liable to taxation. Rather than 
establish a precedent, the Council filed 
the protest. 


Rev. John William Hudson 


In the passing of Rev. John William 
Hudson of Peabody, Mass., on April 27, 
the chureh and city have sustained a 
distinct loss. Acting pastor for twenty- 
five years and pastor emeritus for twenty- 

“seven years following, Mr. Hudson rounded 
out more than half a century in minister- 
ing to the First Unitarian Church in 
Peabody, which is this year celebrating 
its centenary. 

Born in Bradford, now Groveland, Mass., 
on July 24, 1836, he early showed a fond- 
ness for, study, and after attending a 
preparatory school at Thetford, Vt., he en- 
tered Dartmouth College, graduating in 
the class of 1857. He was graduated from 
the Harvard Divinity School in 1859. 
After a year’s teaching, he began active 
work in the Unitarian ministry, with his 
ordination and settlement at Ware, Mass. 
He was next called to Chicopee, return- 
ing later to Ware. Thence he went to 
Napa City, Calif., making the journey by 
way of Panama and returning in the early 
days of the Pacific Railroad. In Napa 
City he labored three years, enjoying while 
there the personal friendship of Rev. 
Horatio Stebbins of San Francisco. In 
December, 1873, he came to Peabody. 
Never robust physically; he felt unequal to 
the duties of an extensive parish, although 
many flattering offers to serve in broader 
fields of work have come to him. 

Since 1890, he has been connected with 
the Peabody Institute, as trustee and as 
a member of its Lyceum and Library Com- 
mittee. For twenty-two years he was an 
honored member of the School Board, and 
it was with gratification and pride, as 
chairman, that he presented to his own 
young people on their graduation the di- 
plomas, medals, and prize books, the two 
latter gifts of George Peabody's benefi- 
cence. The benignity and graciousness of 
Mr. Hudson’s presence as a school visitor 


will long be remembered, and with rare © 


discernment and kindliness he gave coun- 
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sel and guidance to many a youthful 
teacher. 

His was a mind of unusual clearness; 
no faulty diction or slovenly construction 
marred his English. He was a close stu- 
dent of .French, Hebrew, and Latin up to 
the very end of his days; his keen in- 
terest in astronomy, geology, and general 
science was very marked. He published 
a pamphlet on local geology many years 
ago, and various sermons and addresses 
have been put into print. His familiarity 
and acquaintance with the best in art, 
literature, and science covered a wide 
area. He stimulated others to live up to 
the highest, and followed the careers of 
his young people through childhood and 
young manhood and womanhood to wider 
circles of activity and positions of trust 
and responsibility with fatherly affection 
and pride. He shared our joys, our sor- 
rows, and our successes as a veritable 
parish priest, and never failed to give 
the kindly word of comfort or commenda- 
tion. In him was represented the truest 
type of citizen and scholar, and through- 
out the old town and city he was held in 
affectionate esteem. To have had the 
friendship and influence of such a rare 
spirit has indeed been a veritable bene- 
diction to Peabody! 

Mr. Hudson was twice married, his first 
wife being Abby Story Perkins of Essex, 
whose son, George S. Hudson of Winches- 
ter, is Marine Editor of the Boston Herald. 
His second wife, Divine Perry Clarke of 
Ware, survives him; and only a few days 
before his death, they completed forty- 
nine years of wedded companionship. 

Funeral services were held in the 
church he served so long and faithfully, 
Rey. Harold L. Pickett, Rey. Alfred Man- 
chester, and Rey. Benjamin R. Bulkeley 
speaking words of appreciation and eulogy. 
A committal service was later held at the 
family lot in Harmony Grove Cemetery, 
Salem. 


Pension Society Acknowledgments 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
acknowledges with gratitude the following 
contributions received to date of April 6, 
1925: 


Previously acknowledged......... 


Brookline, Mass., First Parish.... 60.00 


Bedford, Mass., Allian¢e......... 2.00 
Belfast, Me., Alliance........... 10.00 
Ware, Mass., Alliance............ 5.00 
Beverly, Mass., Alliance.......... 15.00 
Chelmsford, Mass., Alliance...... 10.00 
Dedham, Mass., Laymen’s League 40.00 
Salem, Ore., Alliance...........% 5.00 
Kingston, Mass., Alliance........ 25.00 
New Orleans, La., Alliance....... 10.00 
Carlisle, Mass., Alliance......... 1.00 
Rockland, Mass., Alliance........ 5.00 
Rockland, Mass., Evening Alliance 10.00 
Rockland, Mass., Church........ 16.00 
Santa Cruz, Calif., Church...... 5.00 
Germantown, Pa., Church........ 197.25 
Worcester, Mass., Church....... 263.11 
Concord, Mass., Church.......... 20.00 
West Roxbury, Mass., Church... 20.00 
Waterville, Me., Alliance......... 5.00 
Scituate, Mass., Alliance........... 1.00 
Templeton, Mass., Alliance........ 5.00 
Redlands, Calif., Alliance......... 5.00 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Alliance.... 5.00 
Pepperell, Mass., Alliance......... 5.00 
Dorchester, Mass., Third, Alliance. © 2.00 
‘Chicopee, Mass., Alliance........ 10.00 
Evanston, Ill,, Alliance.......... 10.00 
Chelsea, Mass., Alliance.......... 20.00 
Wayland, Mass., Alliance........ 10.00 
Mendon, Mass., Alliance.......... 5.00 
Bank,.intervents c2c.c.- 27 conor eee 7.78 

$10,976.86 

Harotp G. ARNOLD, 


Treasurer. 
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Celebrate Anniversary 
of Corner Stone Laying © 


Members of All Souls Church (fed-— 
erated) in Braintree, Mass., celebrated 
the twentieth anniversary of the laying 
of the corner stone of their chureh build- 
ing by a dinner and an interesting pro- 
gram of historical talks, on April 16. 

Elmer E. Abercrombie spoke on “The 
Very Early Activities of the Unitarians 
from 1861 to the Formation of the Pres- 
ent Church.” Mrs. Lucy Wales, widow > 
of George O. Wales, spoke of the work 
of Mr. Wales in the early days. Daniel 
Cain gave a history of the Universalists 
in the early ’80s. He had the Bible pre- 
sented to the church in 1886 by Rev. 
George A. Thayer, a former resident of 
this town, but now of Cincinnati. 

Herbert F. Kneeland spoke on Rey. 

Frederick R. Griffin, the first pastor; 
Harry E. Arnold on Rey. Daniel Roy 
Freeman, the second pastor; and Rey. 
Frank A. Powell, the third pastor, was 
represented by Mrs. Harry W. Hall. The 
present pastor, Rev. Arthur E. Wilson, 
gave a short talk on the present-day con- 
ditions of the church. 
_ In September, 1925, the parish will ob- 
serve the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
organization of the society. The church 
was formed by men and women of the 
Universalist and the Unitarian faiths. 


English Ministers Revive Group 


As in America, so in England, the Min- 
isters’ Institute has been revived. Unita- 
rian ministers, English, Scotch, Irish, 
Welsh, and three of the American visitors, 
gathered at Willaston School, Nantwich, 
from Monday to Friday following Easter, 
listened to many stimulating addresses, 
and engaged in_ spirited discussions. 
American contributions were an address 
by Dr. George R. Dodson on “Obsolete, 
Obsolescent, and Living Issues in Reli- 
gious Thought,” and another on ‘The 


Psychological Approach to Religion”; an 
hour with American poets by Rey. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot; and an account by Dr. — 
Sydney B. Snow of how American Unita- 
rians are unifying their resources and or- 
ganizations in the Centenary year. — 


- Many Protestant churches regard music 
as a pleasurable interruption in the sery- 
ice, and much of their music is religious 


bald T. Davison of Harvard University, 
_ speaking at the annual meeting of the 


The meeting took place in the Second 


sity demonstrate how it sounded. 


_ reported a substantial growth in member- 
ship. There are now 166 active members 


the Committee on Worship, announced the 
publication of the “Concord Anthem Book,” 
edited jointly by Dr. Davison and him- 
self, aided by members of his committee. 


Rey. Chester A. Drummond, reporting for 
the Committee on Pageantry, offered the, 
services of his committee in examining 
pageant manuscripts and in making sug- 
gestions to churches developing pageantry.' 


Mrs. John Carroll Pérkins appealed for 


the proper maintenance of church grounds, 


however limited the area. The com- 
mittee of which she is chairman is 


ready to give advice, when requested, in’ 


regard to planting and decoration. 
The president’s address touched upon 
the fact that the Guild pre-empts a non- 


-worship. Different types of worship, cor- 
responding to different local traditions and 
-arehitectural surroundings, call equally for 
peeerenve,- thought, and taste. 

Beauty in religion involves standards, 
but not standardization; spiritual expres- 


as its high aim to bring together in fel- 
lowship devout men of different minds as 
conservators of fitting worship, and to 
promote a wide application of the fine 
arts in the seryice of religion. In addi- 
tion to the publication of short monographs 
relating to the religious arts, planned by 
‘the Guild, the proposal was offered to 
° organize chapters on affiliated groups in 
the’ larger centers. 

The following officers were elected for 
sibs ensuing year: Honorary president, 
‘Milton T. Garvin; president, Eugene Rod- 
‘man Shippen; vice-president, Von Ogden 
3 secretary-treasurer, Woldemar H. 
directors, Miss Frances Dadmun 
Walter S. Swisher. | 
r. Davison, in his stimulating address 
“Church Music Ideals,” frankly con- 

Mead indifference of Protestant 
ss toward the great potentialities 


_the service. 
only in the pious words to which it is: 
- sung. This was the criticism of Dr. Archi- | 


Religious Arts Guild in Anniversary Week. | 


_ Church ‘in Boston, Mass., May 14, Dr.: 

avison not only told what good religious 
anusic should be, but he let the Appleton | 
Chapel student choir of Harvard Univer- 


and twenty-three corresponding members, : 
representing constituencies in many States. . 
In his contact with ministers of different » 
denominations, he has found a widespread - 
interest in the principles of the Guild, It, 
was his conviction that the growth of the 
r ‘organization outside, as well as within, 
the Unitarian fellowship is most promising. 

Rey. Henry Wilder Foote, chairman of 


controversial field, seeking to conserve the, 
finest spiritual church tradition, that of 


sion, but not formalism. The Guild has 
‘turn to England. 
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ry oh am Arts Guild reports increased SR ator 


of church music. Many of them regard 
musie as a pleasurable interruption in 
What, besides indifference, 
can account for the neglect of music in- 
struction in our divinity schools? 
serted, moreover, that a very large pro- 
portion of church music is secular in 
character, being called religious simply 
because it is set to pious words, or bound 
up in a hymn book. The individual liking, 
the subjective standard, must give way 
to a broader, more objective criterion in 
the choice of music. Churches must seek 


some unfamiliar type, music whose sub- 
Address and music followed the busi-— 
- ness session, when reports on the progress | 
and work of the Guild were presented, 
and’ officers were elected. The secretary. 


stance has little or no part with secular 
experience. 

~ Tllustrating Dr. Davison’s position, the 
Appleton Chapel Choir of Harvard Uni- 
versity gave impressive selections from 
Palestrina, Hassler, Allegri, Lotti, Handel, 
and Bach. The singing set a very high 
standard of aim and attainment, worthy 
of any country and time. 

Following the choral numbers, the 
Christmas pageant, “The Nativity,” given 
yearly at the Second Church under the 
direction of Rev. and Mrs. Eugene Rod- 
man Shippen, was repeated by request. 
The eighty participants entered into the 
service, conceived somewhat in the spirit 
of the medieval “mysteries,” with obvious 
seriousness. Their rare Oriental cos- 
tumes, the effective lighting of the chancel, 
and the music under direction of Homer 
C. Humphrey, enhanced the stateliness 
and impressiveness of the whole. Between 
the episodes, the choir sang old English, 
French, and Bohemian carols. 

The Religious Arts Guild, not yet two 
years old, has already measurably con- 
tributed to the spiritual life of the Fel- 
lowship. 


Makes Three Unitarian Bequests 


The American Unitarian Association, 
the Unitarian Service Pension Society, 
and the First Congregational Parish, Uni- 
tarian, of Arlington, Mass., each receives 
$1,000 in the will of Maria KE. Smith of 
Arlington, who died May. 1. 


Mr. Lewis Back to England 


Dr. John Lewis has resigned the pas- 
torate of the First Unitarian Church in 
Ithaca, N.Y. He and his family will re- 
His farewell sermon 
will be preached on June 14. Since the 
beginning of his work in Ithaca in Octo- 


ber, 1924, Dr. Lewis has brought many . 


new members into the church. 


He as- 
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‘They bal American representatives will 
attend Centenary meetings overseas 


Visitors from Great Britain and Con- 
tinental Europe who participated in the 
Centenary of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation have departed for England, 
where, with representatives from America, 
they will attend the Centenary of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot sailed on Wednesday, 
May 20, on the “Aquitania’” from New 
York City; he will officially represent the 
American Association im the celebration 
during Whit Week in London. On the 
same ship were Hugh R. Rathbone, presi- 
dent of the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association, Mr. and. Mrs. Sydney 
Martineau, Bishop Nicholas Jozan, Prof. 
George Boros, and the seven visiting Png- 
lish ministers: Rey. R, Nicol Cross, Rey, 
Lawrence Redfern, Rev. J. Cyril Flower, 
Rey. William Lawrence Schroeder, Rey: 
Herbert Barnes, Rey. Alfred Hall, and 
Rey. Lawrence Clare. C. Sydney Jones 
sailed the following Saturday from New 
York City on the “Adriatic.” 

The “Scythia,” which sailed from Bos- 
ton, Mass., Sunday, May 24, carried the 
three official delegates from the Women’s 
Alliance: Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, the 
president; Mrs. Caroline Atherton, the 
secretary; and Mrs. Charles E. St. John, 
chairman of the International Committee. 
With them also were Miss Mary Sawyer, 
Miss Lucy Lowell, Miss Burrage, and Mrs. 
Charles F. Russell. On the same boat 
were Dr. Curtis W. Reese, secretary of 
the Western Conference; Rev. Herbert J. 
Rossington, and Dr. and Mrs. Norbert F. 
Capek. Emmet L. Richardson, retiring 
member of the Laymen’s League Council, 
had already gone to England, and will 
represent the League at the English Cen- 
tenary. 


Hast Bripeewater, Mass.—The minis- 
ter’s report showed increased attendance 
on the church school and the services of 
public worship. Mrs. Elbridge White was 
‘elected treasurer of the parish; Clarence 
A. Chandler was re-elected a member of 
the finance committee for three years; 
Miss Maria L. Nutter, Mrs. Joseph Chand- 
ler, Miss Marion Hunting were chosen to 
the music committee. Following are the 
members of the parish committee: Charles 
L. Nutter, chairman, Maria L. Nutter, 
Clara Webber, George Simpson, Charles 
Smith, Carlyle Sturgis, and Samuel K. 
Nutter, clerk of the parish and of the 
parish committee. 


DISTINCTION and INDIVIDUALITY 


The Newest Accessories From 


FRANCE 


ITALY 


Jade, Pearl, Ivo 
Cameo 


CHINA 


Necklaces 
Glass and Venetian Glass 


China and Glassware 


Handba 


and Scarfs 


DPiiiey Tortoise Shell Novelties 
Mail Inquiries Solicited 


CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 


BREWER & CO. - 


56 FRONT ST. - 


WORCESTER, MASS, 
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With the wind 
or against it 
we must sail, 
not drift, nor 
lie at anchor. 


Dr. Dieffenbach "Yale Lecturer 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach has accepted 
an invitation to deliver one of the lectures 
in the autumn to the students of Yale 
Divinity School in the course on “Reli- 
gious Leadership.” Dr. Dieffenbach, who 
has made a special study and has written 
and lectured extensively on personal effi- 
ciency, will speak on “Personal Efficiency 
and Ministerial Success.” 


Pension Society Acknowledgments 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
acknowledges with gratitude the following 
contributions received to date of March 30, 
1925. 


Previously acknowledged......... $9,500.72 
Unity Church, Chicago, Ill., Alliance 10.00 
Littleton, Mass., Alliance......... 10.00 
Cambridge, Mass., First Church Al-- 

Lares eta tutete ie stole ta olaveraieieia apae@ ss 50.00 
Sandwich, Mass., Alliance......... 20.00 
Cambridge, Mass., Third Church Al- 

PATI COM aes eleretnn eis olen itiole te arctan Stns 5.00 
Lincoln, Mass., Alliance.......... 1.00 
Malden, Mass., Alliance........... 5.00 
Tyngsboro, Mass., Alliance........ 5.00 
Tey TE Bye 5 00) Vac 2 Se ee a eae eee 10.00 
irae ELA. SV GlIGr) 5 5.2 Mee. a 2.00 
VRAIN SLOT DLC, sain". safes gcocsen leva 200.00 
Clinton, Mass., Alliance........... 10.00 
REON EPGICT VG odie osc sis d ottaielale te cnet 25.00 
Yarmouth, Me., Alliance.......... 2.00 
Houston, Tex., Alliance.......... 5.00 
Vancouver, B.C., Alliance........ 5.00 
Duluth, Minn., Alliance........... 10.00 
Oakland, Calif., Alliance.......... 10.00 
Amherst, Mass., Alliance......... 6.00 
Brookline, Mass., Second Church Al- 

PRCTECDM Reletgnel wiury'o ple SIE Slog 4s b.0i8 0,0" 5.00 
Waltham, Mass., Alliance........ 10.00 
Branklin, N:H., Alliance... .....< 20.00 
Derby, Conn., Alliance............ 5.00 
Portland, Ore., Alliance.......... 10.00 
PERECIODOLO? (Vilowics vis cis victors ce chalah 20.00 
Hingham, Mass., First Parish...... 10.00 
Arlington Street Church, Boston... 150.00 
Northboro, Mass., Alliance........ 5.00 
Barnstable, Mass., Alliance....... 5.00 
New Bedford, Mass., North Church 

POMEL ASRASA  colore sent aie Sis) 1 aie. ease ste 5.00 
Newton, Mass., Alliance.......... 10.00 
Daonkirk, (N.¥s,) Alliances c:i.e0s 005 20.00 

$10,166.72 

, Harotp G. ARNOLD, 

Treasurer. 


Another Young People’s Institute 


The fourth young people’s summer in- 
stitute in the Middle West to be an- 
nounced is the Clear Lake, Wis., Summer 
Camp, June 19 to 24, under auspices of 
the Mid-Western Sub-executive Commit- 
tee of the Y. P. R. U. It is primarily 
designed to bring together young people 
from Unitarian churches in Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Indiana, and St. Louis, Mo. 
Clear Lake is about one hundred miles 
from Chicago, Ill. 


Church Attendance Growing 


With congregations averaging 570 per- 
sons, the First Unitarian Church in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., is far ahead in total at- 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C T O R Y ; 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a-minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 25. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


Snven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Naw York, Curcaao, St. Louis, San FRANoisco |- 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


4 NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Exta Lyman Casot, Pres, 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens the second Monday in 
October. For particulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next semester will begin Aug. 17. 


_ For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8. MORGAN, Pu.D. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller, Treasurer. : 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 
THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locxs, President. E. A. Courcu, Treasurer. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully. situated. Libera 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 

For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


tendance on Sunday services of any other 
churches reporting recently to the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League in their church 
attendance campaign. According to the 
latest compiled figures, those for March, 
these churches made the largest gains 
in attendance, all but one haying recorded 
an increase of ten per cent.: 

St. Louis, Mo. (Messiah), Omaha, Neb., 
New York City (West Side), Brockton, 
Mass., Leominster, Mass., Minneapolis, 


Fall 
River, Mass., St. Paul, Minn., Ithaca, N.Y., 
Northampton, Mass., Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Hartford, Conn., Montpelier, Vt., Salem, 


Minn., Cambridge, Mass. (First), 


Mass. (First), Uxbridge, Mass., Ports- 
mouth, N.H., Waltham, Mass., Staten 
Island, N.Y., South Natick, Mass., Groton, 
Mass., Chattanooga, Tenn., Redlands, 
Calif., Middleboro, Mass., Hinsdale, IIL, 
Humboldt, Iowa, Bolton, Mass., and Ridge- 
wood, N.J. 


? a 


, - 
é 
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New Unitarian Society 
Organized at Stockton, Calif., on Sunday 
of Anniversary Week 


The youngest member of the family of 
Unitarian churches arrived at the close 
of the first century of organized Unita- 
rianism. It is the new Society at Stock- 
ton, Calif., which was formed on Sunday, 
May 10. News of its organization was 
telegraphed to Carl Wetherell, Pacific 
Coast field secretary, who is now in Bos- 
ton, Mass., and announced by him at the 
annual meeting of the Women’s Alliance 
in Anniversary Week. Two weeks later, 
on May 24, the Centenary Sunday, the 
Society met and adopted a constitution 
and by-laws. 

There are thirty members in the new 
Society, at least half of whom are men. 
They meet every Sunday evening in the 
Native Sons Hall. Rev. Thomas Clayton, 
minister of the church in Fresno, Calif., 
conducts the services and preaches, then 
Spends two to three days each week in 
pastoral work in Stockton, traveling 123 
miles between his two parishes. This ar- 
rangement has obtained since February 1. 
Services will be held until the last of 
June, to be resumed in the autumn. The 
Beacon Hymnal is used at the services. 

The services have been attracting public 
interest, largely on account of Mr. Clay- 
ton’s series of five addresses on “A Five- 
Point Religion,” in which the cardinal 
ideas of the Unitarian faith have been set 
forth. 


Conference Observes Centenary; 
Foreign Guests Give Addresses 
The first conference gift to the Unita- 


planting, individual subscriptions of the. 
members, was voted by the Channing 
Conference, when it appropriated $100 to 
that fund at its meeting held in the First 
Unitarian Church, Providence, R.I., April 
19. There was a large attendance at the 
Conference, with a great increase over 
former meetings in the number of men 
and young people. 

“The Inspiration of the Unitarian Cen- 
tenary” was the general topic of the meet- 
ing. Dr. Henry Hallam Saunderson, 
speaking on “Liberal Religion in America,” 
declared that there was a great responsi- 
bility resting upon Unitarians to carry 
on the faith. Percy W. Gardner spoke 
on behalf of the Unitarian Foundation. 
Rey. J. Cyril Flower of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, discussed “Liberal Religion in Eng- 
land.” ; 
“The Unitarian movement has really 
moved in England,” he said. ‘‘We do not 
hand down creeds. We do not even write 
them down. We aim to hand down the 
spirit of Priestley and Martineau.” 
Bishop Nicholas Jozan of Budapest, 
Hungary, brought an appealing message 
from his country. Describing the state of 
liberal religion in that country and 
_ Transylvania, he told how people are 
leaving Transylvania to escape persecution 
of minority religious groups by the gov- 
ernment of Roumania. -He expressed his 
ppreciation of the moral and material 


rian Foundation, supplementing, not sup-- 
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countries by the English and American 
Unitarians. i / 

These officers were elected: President, 
Perey W. Gardner of Providence, R.I.; 
vice-president, William C. Gray of Fall 
River, Mass.; treasurer, Augustus R. 
Pierce of Providence; secretary, Miss Mary 
E. Bradford of Fairhaven, Mass. 


Pensions Can be Paid at 
Rate of $600 a Year 


For the first time in its history, the 
Unitarian Service Pension Society will be 
enabled to pay ministers eligible to pen- 
sions at the rate of $600 or more a year. 
This was announced at the eighteenth 
annual meeting of the Society in Boston, 
Mass., May 15. 

Henry H. Fuller, treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, which holds 
and administers the endowment fund of 
the Society, reported that the permanent 
fund, the income of which can be devoted 
to pensions, now amounts to $469,360. The 
income from this capital account, together 
with the sum of $13,250 contributed during 
the past fiscal year for current pension 
disbursement, will permit the Society to 
pay pensions to qualified ministers at the 
increased rate. Last year sixty-one pen- 
sioners received payments at the rate of 
$549.31. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Judge James P. Parmenter; 
vice-presidents, Henry M. Williams and 
Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham; secre- 
tary, Rev. Robert S. Loring; treasurer, 
Rey. Harold G. Arnold; directors, 
John H. Applebee, George H. Ellis, Dr. 
John H. Lathrop, C. S. Staples. 


Unitarian Minister-Teacher 
to be Dropped from Faculty 


Rey. Daniel M. Welch, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Knoxville, Tenn., 
and an instructor in civics and history 
in the Knoxville High School, has been 
told that his services in the school “will 
not be required after this term.” His 
removal is believed to have been ordered 
because of his alleged expression of re- 
ligious views in the classroom, and is 
without doubt another move in the funda- 
mentalist offensive following the passage 
of the law forbidding the teaching of evo- 
lution in public schools of that State. 


Churches Benefit in Will 


The will of Lewis Apsley, late of Hud- 
son, Mass., makes a bequest of $5,000 
worth of stock to the Unitarian, Methodist 
Episcopal, Federated, and Roman Catholic 
churches in Hudson, the income to be 
spent in social work or entertainment. 
The Unitarian Church, of which he was 
a member, receives an additional $5,000 
to be used for upkeep and maintenance. 


Youth Invite Elders to Picnic 


Two years ago, there was organized in 
Massachusetts the Junior North Middle- 
sex Conference. The young people are 
inviting the older Conference to join with 
them in a pienic at Silver Lake, Hollis, 
N.H., on Saturday, June 6, at 10 a.m. 
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The program will include devotional sery- 
ices, unity singing, a ball game—girls 
versus boys, and an address by Miss Sara 
Comins on “What Other Young People 
are Doing.” The afternoon will be given 
over to swimming, boating, and dancing. 


Bibles Personal Use 


Every language, binding, version. 
Price suited to any pocketbook. 


Send for Catalog 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


‘CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


STATIONERY for personal and business use. 
One hundred envelopes and 200 letter sheets, 


$1 postpaid. Write for samples. BurnetTr 


Print SHop, Ashland, Ohio. 


GREAT OPPORTUNITIES and experiences may 
be found at Northfield summer conferences. 
Summer cottages $125 to $300 for the season. 
BH. F. Howarp, Agent, B. Northfield, Mass. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL. Teachers needed at 
Shelter Neck, N.C. One to give course in 
home economics and also act as housekeeper. 
Interested friends please bring this to the at- 
tention of teachers. Address C-90, Tun CurIs- 
TIAN REGISTER. 


POSITION WANTED 


POSITION of responsibility, permanent or tem- 
porary, desired by well-bred, intelligent woman 
of thirty-seven. Experienced, highly recom- 
mended housekeeper, governess, social secretary, 
companion, attendant. C-87, THm CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


TO RENT 


TWO TEN-ROOM, comfortably furnished houses 
in Nova Scotia, near Halifax, one night from 
Boston. Beautiful lakes, trout brook, furnace, 
telephone, spring water. $250 each, wood in- 
cluded. Excellent board if desired. Address: 
M. R., 229 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Visitors will find excel- 
lent accommodations, homelike rooms, down- 
town, close to White House. Restaurants near. 
Two blocks from Washington Auditorium. 
Garage facilities. Free map. Telephone Frank- 
lin 1142. Address, Mrs. Kprn, 1912 “G” 
Street, Northwest. 


SUMMER VACATIONS 


MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE. Open June 1. 
Modern 12-room house, fireplace, beautiful 
walks and drives, most wonderful scenery, fine 


table. $12 per week; booklet. Mrs. J. R 

WuitcuHper, Groton, Vt. 
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A REFINED YOUNG WOMAN would like to go 
sewing three or four days a week. Tel. New- 
ton North 8696-M. 


RESORTS 


THE BEECHES, PARIS HILL, MAINE—Health 
resort for elderly, delicate, or convalescent 
ladies. Beautiful environment, invigorating 
climate, large, comfortable rooms, home table. 
Blectricity and massage if desired. Address 
until May 15, BLuANcHHn Dennps, M.D., Station 
B, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


PLEACANTRIES 
Youth: “How fast will she go?” Age: 


“How are the breaks?’—Rochester Times- 
“Union. ; 


Uncle Silas (visiting city relatives who 
use electrical appliances for cooking ati 
the table): “Well! You make fun of us 
for eatin’ in the kitchen. I don’t see as 
.it makes much difference whether you 
eat in the kitchen or cook in the dining- 
room.’ 


A worthy missionary in India had the 
hymn, “Rock of Ages,” translated into 
Hindustani. On retranslation into English 
by a student, the first two lines bore this 
inspiring and illuminating aspect: 

“Very old stone, split for my benefit, 
“Let me absent myself under your frag- 
ments.”"—New York Times. 


In Southern California is a garage that 
was a church. Now a double door has 
been cut through the side, and the vesti- 
bule at the front is used for an office. 
But the blend of old and new is there, for 
over the door, weather-beaten but still 
‘readable, is a Scriptural quotation that 
goes: “Behold, I have set before you an 
open door.” And on the panel below, the 
garage man has inscribed in red paint: 
“Positively no admittance.” 


Sir John Lavery, the famous painter, 
tells a story about an old Scottish 
gardener in the employ of a friend of his, 
who went one day to an exhibition of pic- 
tures in London. Among them was one 
labeled “The Fall.” The gardener sur- 
veyed this so intently that his employer 
was moved to ask him his opinion of it. 
“T think no great things of it,” was the 
reply. “Why, sir, Eve is tempting Adam 
wi’ an apple of a variety that wasna 
known until aboot twenty years ago.” 


For many years, John D. Rockefeller, 
Sr., went down to the Bon Air Hotel, 
Augusta, Ga., for winter golf. He had 
the invariable habit of attending the 
Negro Baptist Church on the first Sunday 
after his arrival, the First Baptist Church 
(white) on the second Sunday, and St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, of which his 
secretary was a member, on the third 
Sunday. After noting this sequence for 
several years, a prominent member of St. 
Paul’s thus interrogated an old Negro: 
“Look here, David, how is it that every 
winter when Mr. Rockefeller comes down 
here he goes first to your church, then to 
the white Baptist church, and then to St. 
Paul’s?” David replied: ‘Lor’, boss, 
dat’s easy. It’s dis way. At St. Paul’s 
you burns ’lectricity, at de white Baptist 
church dey burns gas, but we burns ker’- 
sene.” 


__A well-known writer who, ably assisted 
by his accomplished wife, had given the 
world many books, was entertaining his 
ehildren and children’s children at the 
family homestead. The daughters had 
been graduated at the women’s colleges of 
our day and were comparing the advan- 
tages offered by each. Little Robbie sud- 
denly looked up at his grandmother, 
seated at the head of the table, and asked, 
“Grandmother, where did you go to eol- 
lege?” “I did not go to college, dear. 
- Girls did not have any colleges when 
grandma was a girl,” she answered. Rob- 
bie reflected an instant, then answered, to 
the delight of the college-bred daughters, 
“Hmm ! 
of ’em.” 


And you know more than any 


The Christian Register 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 
Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held by us by the American Unitarian cans 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 


and Manuscript Typing. 
Foreign Language Work. 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mas: Tel. *Main 1783 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’”’ 


General Bronomephy. 
NNETTE 


A lifetime investment insuring 


health, convenience, and economy 
pacabcda! Bacal ALIA AL II MS LL 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


STAINLESS STEEL PARING KNIVES raise money quickly. 

iS ai “Our Aid Society sold 
several dozen last year 
and they gave such 
satisfaction I think I 
can dispose of some 
more.” Send for sam- 
ple and plan free. 


STAINLESS PRODUCTS SALES CO., Inc. 
1033 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


CAMP OTTER 
FOR BOYS 


In the heart of deer and trout country. Won- 
derful Scenery, Mountains, Forests, Lakes, 
Fine trout fishing. Sure 
to see deer. Distinct 
Junior, Middle and 
Senior Camps, with 
best of equipment. All 
sports. Program of 
recreation, education, 
and inspiration. Entire 
staff of University 
graduates. Write for 
booklet. Professor 

ac C. CELL, Ph.D., Director, 
Mt. Vernon St., “Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Pin C. CLARKE, 

Associate Director, Gardner, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS. 
TO BOSTON 


a following hotels are worthy of = 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 


Two blocks from A.U.A, Center. Opposite 
Hine ey repel European Plan. Phone Con- 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
es po elias minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


oe SS) 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
Business: She aa Combi Finishing ; 
USINESS; orthans '. 

"Busines Administra 


toes Cllmcnens ns ane 
ion; esm a! an 

3 ty So Ae 
18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Admission in September only. 


Peterborough Streets. 
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Church Announcements 
FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Morning 


Service at 11 A.M. 
Pomeroy. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Morning 
Service at 11. Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
ree 1 The church is open daily from 
9 to 4. 


Sermon by Rev. Vivian T. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church service at 
11 aM. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. : 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m., All 
Souls School of Religious Education, young 
people’s and children’s classes. 11 A.M., 
Church Service. The church is open daily for 
rest and prayer. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), ace and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Harold DB. Speight, min- 
ister, Rev. Howard N. Bioware ‘D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., May 31, at 11 a.m. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles EH. Park, D.D., minister. Stunday- 
school at 10.15 a.m. Morning service, 11 a.m. 
Communion services on the first Sunday of 
each month after Morning Service. The church 
is open daily from 9 to 5.. Free pews at all 
services. All are welcome. 


COLD STORAGE FOR FURS 


My experience of many years with the 
Lamson & Hupparp Co. enables me to 


take intelligent care of your garments 
in Dry Cold Air Gineane A ae x | 
-scientifically operated. 


REPAIRS—Special summer prices on 
repairs. Our auto will call for furs in- 


greater Boston. Others send express: 
or Parcel Post at our expense. 


WILLIAM D. RAY 
Formerly with Lamson & Hubbard 


Retailer and Fine Custom Furvier 


